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Accounting Machines return 102% 


annually on our investment!” 


“Our National Accounting Machines have 
brought new degrees of efficiency and 
economy to the following applications: 
Sales Analysis and Reporting, Cost of 
Sales Accounting, Salesmen’s Commis- 
sions, City Gross Receipt Tax Reporting, 
Accounts Receivable, and Cash Receipts. 

“The great versatility of these National 
machines has enabled us to effect very 
significant savings in all areas of our ac- 
counting. In fact, our National System 
returns 1027 annually on our investment. 


THE NATIONAL 


—WINTER AND COMPANY, INC., New York 


“Of even greater significance is the 
ability of our National System to provide 
the right information at the right time. 
In this way our National machines enable 
management to make effective decisions 
based on proven information, obtained 
at an economical price.” 


(lethin Lu. Ro Sis 


Arthur W. Linter, Treasurer and Comptroller 
Winter and Company, Inc. 


CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES...77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 





Winter and Company, the 
world’s largest piano manu- 
facturer, makes every type of 
piano—from spinets to grands 
—to meet the needs of an 
increasingly musical conscious 
America. 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit. 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 


save. See the yellow pages 
in your phone book. 
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PASION DIS FMAM VAS ON DIS FMAM J JAS ON DIU FMAM J 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart) 1333 1605 1429  144.3r 143.7* 
PRODUCTION 
uti SUOET KAIST OME. ccc s case vseac so saGaetecies & 650 ¥ SO eka mEES 2,032 2,727 1,325 1,482r 1,499 
OIIING | nya iS ees eu bin al ees ss kacGabounawcrsuneetecewass 125,553 175,060 114,941 110,808r 96,436 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $55,003 $67,744 $84,546 $75,480 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)...........cccecceccecceccces 10,819 14,523 15,114 14,684 14,817 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.).........ccccceccecces 6,536 7,190 7,139 7,151 7,216 
Bituminous coal (daily av., fhous. of tons)..........ceseccsescccsccees 1,455 1,471 1,223 1,366r 1,331 
PUMTOETE TIONS) ons as desc cca abu e es H6hn6n40009seb saveseveneee ee 247,488 322,114 285,977 305,418 310,328 
TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars).......eeees és 70 60 48 47 50 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)........ccececceccccees ‘ 47 41 33 33 36 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 121 305 118 129 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...... ame meee Sae busca csnes 198 302 253 335 340 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)......scccccees 89.2 94.8 85.3 87.0 86.7 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........cccccccccvccsceccs z 90.5 72.4 76.0 77.3 77.5 
Petes clothe (500T CN NEG: HE). 5 5.c.0c0scc tecivcscccecceessoveesens 4 19.8¢ 22.9¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)......cccccccccccccccsccece ‘ 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.2 186.2 
SEPM SIO LOMMOTIS CON AOR, TOD o-oo csv wcccsaccecss ssesossovens $36.10 $42.50 $29.17 $31.50 $31.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)......ceccccccccccccecs oe 32.394¢ 34.215¢ 30.000¢ 29.575¢  29.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........cccccccccccccccces 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)..........- tt 25.02¢ 23.00¢ 23.00¢ 22.97¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).......seseeee- $2.34 $2.08 $2.02 $2.03 $2.04 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.).........00. 34.57¢ 31.91¢ 30.13¢ 30.11¢ 30.14¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)....ccccscccccece puesebedens ceuveewaeanes eee, $1.96 $1.88 $1.65 $1.67 $1.65 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).....ccccccccvce 31.64 56.99 57.53 59.50 60.20 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue, Moody’s)..........sseee0es 3.59% 5.36% 5.08% 5.11% 5.11% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)...... -» 2-2%% 5% 3% % 3% 3% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..........0- +nsn eevee tT 62,273 62,071 61,164 61,486 
Total louns and investments, reporting member banks............sseeees tt 102,834 110,424 109,068 108,810 
Commercicl, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... Tt 30,873 33,175 32,750 32,577 
U.S. Gov‘t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt 26,904 29,798 30,154 30,270 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding............sccccceccscccsees ‘ 26,424 28,098 29,316 28,597 28,471 
atl -SIOEK.:.- asda vee eawen Cae eee deine secede cee dueeeeceee aeatiees 21,879 19,455 17,915 17,615 17,505 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK a. a. ae 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950= 100) 
New Orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted). December, ........ 104 163 162 159 
Construction & mining machinery...............cceeccceees December,........ 111 161 137 138 
Engines & furblnes.......ccccccccccccccccvcccccccccccses December,........ 106 158 122 132 
Pumps & COMPFOSSONS. 2. ccccccccccrccccccccccccccvccess December......... 120 288 301 310 
Metalworking Machinery ..ccccsccccccccccccsccsscveccvces December......... 125 172 189 189 
Sirtnes MIEN IIIT «65 0 0.0:0-0'0.010:0 0p ba 0 p's 0de.0aeaeuaee December......... 95 138 131 135 
Olice equipment ......cccccccccccccccvccccsccccccvccsces December......... 109 221 210 234 
New contracts for industrial building................sseeeeeees December......... 128 132 207 190 
New orders for machinery for export (1957=100%)....... oceeed December......... 95 125 128 
r Revise 


* Preliminary, week ended January 21, 1961. 
tt Not available. Series revised. 
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Morale Builder 


Dear Sir: 

We are subscribers to several 
of your business publications in- 
cluding Industrial Distribution. My 
family has been reading BUSINESS 
WEEK for many years and want 
you to know that not only have 
the articles themselves proven of 
great interest, but that your edi- 
torial policies have indicated the 
prudent business thinking that all 
of us feel should apply not only 
in industry, but in our government 
as well. 

Regardless of the terminology 
used for the recent slowdown in 
Susiness activity, we feel that 
something that we have just done 
can cure many of the current ail- 
ments by putting more money into 
circulation. 

We are in the industrial supply 
business and have been written up 
four times in Industrial Distribu- 
tion. Our company is what you 
would classify as a small business 
ince our total employment is only 
25. 

We have always felt that small 
business firms in this country con- 
stitute as great an effect on our 
national economy as the larger 
ones 

Before the Christmas holiday in 
1960, we gave a qualified raise to 
each employee. This raise to be 
effective in full for at least the first 
quarter of 1961. If the profits fail 

continue at the original amount 

‘t, they would be adjusted pro- 
portionately. Each quarter the 
same review will be made. How- 
ever, at no time in 1961 will any 
employee earn less in 1961 than 
they did in 1960. In other words, 
despite predictions that the first 
portion of 1961 will be no better 
than the first quarter of 1960, we 
feel confident that our own busi- 
ness can continue on an even keel 
or move ahead in 1961 with the 
zeal, effort, and cooperation of our 
employees. This helps to boost 
their morale and desire to work. 

We feel that if all small com- 
panies in this country would do 
the same their employees’ confi- 
dence in the future would be 
helped, their spending for their 
needs would continue, and all busi- 
ness, in general, would continue 
to do well instead of slacking off 
as it has done. 

Let us do those things which will 
eliminate the fear of “loss of job,” 
“loss of income,” and “loss of the 
circulating dollar.” Get people to 
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ice reading! 


Swissair 17-day fares 
and free stopovers 
cut the cost of do- 
ing business abroad 


The next time you need to go abroad—come 
aboard one of our DC-8 Jetliners. If you can 
complete your business within 17 days, your 
Swissair ticket will cost $136 less than the 





economy fare... effective until March 31st. 
At no extra air fare, you can stop over in as 
many as 24 cities in 18 countries. In Europe, 
our Caravelle jets connect with major Euro- 
pean and Eastern cities for fast jet-to-jet 
service. Be it Caravelle or DC-8, on a Swissair 
plane you'll find Swiss-Care flying with you 
every mile you travel. It’s a special way of 
putting the businessman who flies with us 
comfortably at ease. For more information, 
either see your travel agent or call or write 
us at Swissair, Executive Dept., 3 East 54th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


SWISSAIR 


SWISSCARE +» WORLDWIDE 

















spend normally as they have been 
doing, and we'll lick the recession, 
or whatever you prefer to call it. 
As Roosevelt said, “Nothing is to 
be feared, more than fear itself.” 

RoBERT D. EDWARDS 


PRESIDENT 
HOLLEY-EDWARDS SALES, INC. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Apologies to Idaho 


Dear Sir: 

Idaho readers may be slightly 
miffed at your identification [BW— 
Jan.7°61,p28] of the Atomic Reac- 
tor Testing Station’s being located 
“about 40 miles from Idaho City.” 

Since I am a native of the area, I 
believe that you are referring to the 
progressive community known as 
Idaho Falls (population 34,000), 
which is located approximately 40 
miles from the nuclear testing site. 

Idaho City is a small mining and 
lumber town some 300 miles west 
of Idaho Falls in the southwestern 
corner of the state. 

Please accept my correction for 
what it may be worth to your edi- 
torial researchers. 

JAMES H. COSTLEY 
ASHLAND OIL & REFINING CO. 
ASHLAND, KY. 


Watch It 


Dear Sir: 

It was most interesting to read 
your fine report [BW—Jan.7’61, 
p82] regarding the domestic and 
imported watch situation as of to- 
day. 

It is amazing to learn of the 
terrific volume of business done 
in this field; however, I am sure 
that you overlooked the fact that 
here in Chicago, the Waltham 
Watch Co. also had a very good 
year, with sales totaling over ten 
million dollars. Mr. Harry Aron- 
son, president of the Waltham 
Watch Co. says their business is 
showing gains each year. 

We have great admiration for 
Mr. Aronson and his fine organiza- 
tion, and believe he deserves rec- 
Ognition in connection with your 
article. 

I do enjoy reading BUSINESS 
WEEK, and look forward to each 
new issue. 

E. G. ELSNER 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK OF 

CHICAGO 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


You can get a truly hopeful slant on.husiness prospects from the way 
things are shaping up in inventories (page 40). 


Evidence of improvement is not yet positive. of course. However, any 
ray of light is welcome at a time when other measures of January-February 
activity seem so certain to make a dismal (lisplay. 


And, at best, it could mean the recession was just about over. 


Efforts to cut inventories started nearly a year ago. Actual liquidation 
did not follow at once, but recently the reduction has been at a rapid rate, 
particularly among manufacturers of durable goods. 


This process, meanwhile, has had fully predictable effects in other areas 
of business. Plant-and-equipment outlays have s‘arted sliding, too. That 
threatened to intensify difficulties for the hardgoods industries. 


Just a return to hand-to-mouth buying by most manufacturers would 
represent a real improvement. 


It would mean a rise in new orders at once. Simultaneously, it would 
offset the decline in business spending on plant and equipment—and before 
long it almost certainly would turn such outlays upward. 


Under the circumstances, about all we need to assure more active busi- 
ness by spring is higher consumer demand for manufactured goods. 


Consumer spending, over-all, leaves little to be desired. 


From the standpoint of manufacturers and distributors, however, there 
could be a good deal asked. The simple fact is that services have gone on 
taking a larger and larger slice of each dollar spout. 


More dollars went for goods last year, to be sure. Yet the ratio to total 
spending declined as has been the case year after year. 


Increased consumer spending for services may be attributed to the 
steadily rising costs of such things as housing, family care, laundry, and so on. 
These are the elements that keep pushing the cost of living up even when 
prices of goods may be level or declining. 


People spent more for goods relative to services after the war because 
they were low on goods; now they are stocked up again. 


Go back a dozen years and you find that services were getting only 32¢ 
to 33¢ out of each dollar spent by the consumer. 


In 1955, 37.7¢ of his dollar went for services. In 1959, it came to 39.1¢ 
and last year the figure was 40.1¢. 

Actually, spending for services may just be getting back to normal. 
Last year’s ratio to total spending was hardly as high as in 1929. Or maybe 
high demand for services in 1929 and 1960 is a reflection of high levels of 
income as much as anything else. 


Purchases of goods can’t be said to have suffered from the spending on 
services because goods buying has gone on rising, too. It’s just that the 
ratio isn’t so favorable as merchants might desire. 
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Even in durable goods, where there has been so much unhappiness, a 
new record was set last year at an estimated $43.9-billion. 


Nondurables, meanwhile, rolled up a new high at $15214-billion 


Thus, hardgoods topped 1959 by about 1% and softgoods by 3%; by 
contrast, services posted a gain of better than 7%. 


While the records are being rehearsed, it is worth noting that personal 
saving last year set a new peacetime high along with spending. The pre- 
liminary estimate shows $26-billion salted away. 


However, at yearend the rate of saving was down from the prodigious 
third quarter when it was running at an annual $29-billion. For the December 
quarter, the rate was right on the year’s average. 


That consumer spending rose at all after seasonal adjustment in last 
year’s final quarter is all the more remarkable when you examine the 
lusterless nature of personal income for that period. 


The turnabout started in November, when there was a slight dip com- 
pared with October. December, in its turn, fell away sharply. 


Aggregate salaries and wages paid to people working in trade, services, 
and government jobs did well right through to yearend. Elsewhere, a poorer- 
than-seasonal employment performance impaired earnings. 


As might be expected, the earnings of workers in manufacturing and 
other commodity producing industries have fared the worst. 


These started downward, after seasonal adjustment, during the summer 
(BW—Oct.22’60,p20). By December, they were running fully 5% below the 
midyear high—falling below year-earlier levels, in fact, and even below 
the pre-strike rate of 1959, for that matter. 


Government payments continue to make up for some of the income lost 
through layoffs. Payments for which the government gets neither goods nor 
services (mainly unemployment compensation, Social Security, and veterans’ 
benefits) have risen steeply for eight months. In December, they were at 
an annual rate of almost $31-billion, about $212-billion higher than last 
April and $3-billion more than the year before. 


Some of this rise would have come from growth in Social Security 
benefits anyway, but much of it represents unemployment benefits. 


That deluge of new pupils that has been flooding the grade schools 
these last 10 years now is beginning to roll over the high schools. And 
the colleges know they’re next. 

High school enrollment this school year was more than 600,000 above 
the year before at 10%4-million, the Census Bureau finds. Gains in the 
immediately preceding years had averaged under half a million. 


After a couple of years in which attendance grew only moderately, 
the colleges now are getting a foretaste of things te come. Their enrollment 
last fall rose 230,000 over the year before or about 7%. 
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For real freedom .. 


If you’d like to shake off the frustrations 
and irritations of today’s travel, try a 
taste of freedom .. charter a Bell! You’ll 
find out what real independence means, 
for the self-reliant Bell lifts you free of 
city traffic .. spares you the galling trips 
to and from airports. 


You’re not bound to the fixed routes of 
fixed wing travel .. the Bell is completely 
independent of runways or landing fields. 
Most important of all, the Bell frees your 
time, giving you back extra hours for pro- 
ductive use, boosts efficiency .. pays out. 


We suggest you try a Bell helicopter for 
an hour, a day or a month and find out 


TRY A BELL! 


these facts for yourself. Chartering a Bell 
is as simple as renting a car; rates are 
reasonable. Write us today for names of 
Charter operators nearest you. Address: 
Commercial Sales Manager, Dept. 210A, 
P. O. Box 482, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Kennedy Plunges Zestfully Into 


John F. Kennedy jumped into the 
Presidency this week with the zest of 
a man who feels the job is made for 
him. 

The new President caught four 
hours of sleep Saturday morning and 
slipped behind his desk at 9 a.m. From 
that moment he was immersed in a 
sca of problems that included a mes- 
sage from Moscow, crisis in Laos and 
the Congo, proposals for arms control 
negotiations, preparation of a State-of- 
the-Union message and an economic 
message, legislative proposals and budg- 
ct requests to go to Congress shortly, 
1 I'V_ press conference, and myriad 
personal chores such as showing former 
Pres. Truman around the White House. 

First item on the executive schedule 
was putting his signature to an order 
doubling the distribution of surplus 
food to the needy—fulfilling a cam- 
paign pledge made in the coal towns 
of West Virginia. 
¢ World Outlook — Despite pressing 
domestic problems (unemployment is 
expected to hit 5.5-million this month) 
it was clear that Kennedy’s overriding 
concern is with foreign affairs. 
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Notice that this would occupy his 
first hours in office came in the 
Inaugural address, in which he never 
mentioned domestic problems. ‘The 
address was: 

¢ A call to sacrifice—“We shall pay 
any price, bear any burden . . .” 

e A call for a new effort to settle 
international problems—“‘We offer not 
a pledge but a request: that both sides 
begin anew the quest for peace before 
the dark powers of destruction un- 
leashed by science engulf all hu- 
manity ...” 

e And a call for confident asser- 
tion of U.S. leadership—“I do not 
shrink from this responsibility; I wel- 
come it.” 

The address was generally acclaimed 
around the globe. But it was not a 
specific program, and its real meaning 
will be made clear only as definite 
actions follow. 

The next day Kennedy began meet- 
ing with Secy. of State Dean Rusk, 
Secy. of Defense Robert S. McNamara, 
and other foreign policy aides to formu- 
late his State-of-the-Union message to 
be delivered to Congress in person 


Monday—a message again to concen- 
trate on the U.S. position of leader- 
ship in world affairs. 

¢ Down to Business—A large part of 
the discussion involved the crises in 
Laos and the Congo. There was also 
a message from Moscow to chew on: 
Ambassador Llewellyn E. Thompson, 
Jr.’s report of a two-hour meeting with 
Premier Khrushchev. 

The report was intriguing: Khru- 
shchev is apparently anxious to open 
channels of communication with the 
new President, and willing to refrain 
for a while from pushing a new crisis 
in Berlin. As proof of his good inten- 
tions, Khrushchev released two fliers 
shot down in their RB47 last summer 
outside Soviet territorial waters over 
the Bering Sea. Kennedy told his press 
conference this removes a serious ob- 
stacle to improving relations between 
the two powers. But he remained basi- 
cally cautious. He let it be known 
that, for the time being at least, he 
will work through normal diplomatic 
channels. But he did not rule out a 
summit meeting later when his Admin- 
istration has had time to establish 
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policy, and when adequate groundwork 
has been laid. 

¢ Arms Control—Kennedy also called 
in disarmament chief John J. McCloy, 
science adviser Jerome B. Wiesner, 
Rusk, and others to tackle the question 
of arms control. 

Kennedy long criticized Eisenhower 
for failing to put forward what he con- 
siders a really negotiable arms control 
plan. He believes the best opportunity 
for rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union lies in the field of arms control. 
He reasons that the Russians may be 
more willing to negotiate realistically 
now that France has exploded an 
A-bomb, Red China is working on one, 
and the proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons is getting out of control. 

He decided to delay until late March 
talks on a nuclear test ban that were 
to resume in Geneva on Feb. 7 to give 
the Administration time to draw up its 
own position. The conferees also be- 
gan laying the groundwork for the 10- 
nation disarmament conference that’s 
expected to resume in Geneva in four 
or five months. 
¢ Immediate Problems—Though put- 
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a Sea of Troubles 


ting international complications fist, 
Kennedy also faces domestic problems 
that cannot wait—which he proposed 
to outline for the first time as President 
in his Monday State-of-the-Union 
message. 


Kennedy’s State of the Union on 
Mondav is a counter, of course, to 
former Pres. Eisenhower's final State-of 
the-Union message that largely 1 
viewed the accomplishments of his 
eight years in the White House. 

Following this by a few davs, Ken- 
nedy will send to Congress his own 
economic message, which will have a 
different view of the current business 
situation than was spelled out in the 
last economic message from the chair- 
man of Eisenhower’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, Raymond J. Saul- 
nier. 

Kennedy’s message will include meas- 
ures for “protection of the unem- 
ployed”—undoubtedly including exten 
sion of unemployment compensation 
to those who have exhausted their bene- 
fits. 

Kennedv’s economic advisers are 
telling him that Eisenhower's estimate 


of an upturn in business and its impact 
on revenues is too optimistic. Labor 
Secy. Arthur J. Goldberg reports claims 
for unemployment benefits hit a record 
high of 3.2-million the first week in 
January and terms the situation “very 
grave.” 

Kennedy also received a task force 

report on the balance-of-payments def- 
cit and promised to send recommenda- 
tions to Congress within two weeks on 
how to deal with the gold outflow 
(page 38). 
e Issues at Home, Too—Next week 
he expects to begin sending to Congress 
messages proposing legislation on de- 
pressed areas, school aid, minimum 
wages, housing, and medical care. 
Some of these are ready to go; the 
Administration bill on depressed areas 
has already been introduced. 

Legislative leaders met with Kennedy 
Tuesday, then slipped out of the White 
House with a “no comment,” telling 
newsmen any statement would have to 
come from Kennedy's press secretary, 
Pierre Salinger. After Eisenhower's 
Congressional meetings, newsmen te- 
membered, the legislative leaders 
couldn’t wait to get to a microphone 
on the White House steps. 

When Kennedy on Wednesday 
night held the first live IV press con- 
ference in history, there was no 
understanding—as there had been with 
Eisenhower—that the conference would 
last exactly a half hour. 
¢ Social Whirl—Kennedy is showing 
that he is not going to be bound by 
formalities or isolated from his personal 
friends. After attending five crushing 
Inaugural balls, he appeared at the door 
of columnist Joseph Alsop’s George- 
town home at 2 a.m., rapped on the 
door, and stepped inside for a_ party 
with old friends and luminaries who 
included Robert Frost and Tennessee 
Williams. 

On his way to church Sunday morn- 
ing, he passed his Georgetown house 
(which he is keeping for family use), 
spicd a newspaper left on the doorstep 
by a delivery boy who never got the 
word, and jumped out to pick it up. 
Then he skipped two doors down to 
the home of an old friend ard neighbor, 
dropped in unannounced, and called, 
“Anyone home”; after a few minutes’ 
visit, he trudged the rest of the way 
through the snow to the Holy Trinity 
Catholic Church nearby. 

His third night in the White House, 
Kennedy abandoned affairs of state 
long enough for him and his wife to 
have a quiet dinner with Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and an old Georgetown 
veighbor, artist William Walton. He 
et it be known that he intends to 
lip out of 1600 Pennsylvania Ave. as 
often as he likes, without announcing 
where he is going or whom he is 


goiig to see. 























Kennedy's Staff of Competitive 


@ No one can say how long it will last, but for the 


time being, no one has sole authority over any field. Kennedy 


wants to be in the thick of the arguing. 


@ The stress on “generalists,” as opposed to special- 


ists, extends even into the Cabinet departments. There will 


be more cross-fertilization among all agencies. 


@ In the end, skeptics say, Kennedy will be forced by 


sheer bulk of issues to narrow his lines of interest. Then, the 


free-wheeling days will have 


The way Pres. Kennedy has set up 
his White House staff and the ground 
rules he has laid out are utterly differ- 
ent from the setup and philosophy un- 
der the Eisenhower regime. 

The intention isn’t to provide the 
smoothest-running, most orderly man- 
agement of the Administration. Instead, 
it’s to produce the maximum of fer- 
ment, friction, and competition among 
people and ideas. No one so far is 
being installed as sole authority in his 
primary field of interest. 

Kennedy and his White House staff 

are trying to organize a continuing 
hurricane of ideas and proposals, with 
Kennedy himself as the calm eye at 
the center. 
e At Least at First—-No one knows for 
sure if this system will really work— 
and, if it does work at first, how long it 
will last. What it does seem to guar- 
antee is that, at the outset, no official 
knows—until Kennedy decides—whether 
he’s going to win out in a contest 
with another official. 

This free-wheeling, however, specifi- 
cally. does not extend to the deciding 
of policy. Administration programs, 
particularly at the outset, will have the 
personal touch of John F. Kennedy, 
right down to the finest detail. 


l. The Way It Works 


The White House staff setup is in a 
sense a partial return to the days of 
Harry Truman and Franklin Roosevelt. 
However, Kennedy is sure to come up 
with a switch that is clearly his own. 

The basic idea is simple enough— 
Kennedy. wants problems brought to 
him for discussion and decision. He 
doesn’t want predigested solutions that 
he would simply initial. This means: 

¢ A smaller White House staff 
of generalists—not specialists—each with 
free access to the President. 

¢ A group of executive agencies— 
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run out. 


Council of Economic Advisers, National 
Security Council, and the like—whose 
function will be to review programs 
and policies. 

e Greater reliance on the operat- 
ing heads of the departments and agen- 
cies that also rate direct access to Ken- 
nedy. 
¢ No Hardened Arteries—The idea is 
to keep the officials who report to Ken- 
nedy from becoming frozen into hard 
lines of authority and responsibility— 
to keep any job from becoming institu- 
tionalized. 

This is in marked contrast to Ejisen- 
hower’s, theory and practice, which was 
to give officials clearly marked lines of 
authority and titles to match. For in- 
stance, during most of the Eisenhower 
Administration, the White House staff 
was organized under The Assistant to 
the President, Sherman Adams. Adams’ 
specific job was (1) to keep preblems 
off Eisenhower's desk if someone else 
could decide them and (2) to try to pro- 
vide Eisenhower with suggested, agreed- 
upon solutions to any conflicts that had 
to be passed all the way to the Presi- 
dent. 

After Adams left and John Foster 
Dulles died, Eisenhower became person- 
ally involved in many more problems of 
foreign policy and domestic politics. 
But in his final recommendations to 
Congress, he asked again for the crea- 
tion of a “First Secretary’—that is, he 
recommended that Congress create by 
law a new position similar to that which 
Adams had held as a result of Eisen- 
hower’s delegation of authority. 


ll. The Generalists 


The Kennedy White House, accord- 
ing to those close to him, will be kept 
clean of “specialists’—that is, experts 
in agriculture, or public works, or some 
special aspect of foreign policy or de- 
fense. Instead, the object is to have 


in the ring around Kennedy the every- 
day operators, “men with the same 
breadth of vision the President has.” 

These staff members see their role 
like this: 

Theodore C. Sorensen. The Presi- 
dent’s speeches and messages to Con- 
gress; processing of policy statements 
and decisions, working on defense one 
day, civil rights another, then maybe 
government reorganization or antitrust. 

Pierre Salinger. Again, the generalist 
handling all White House news prob- 
lems with all media. 

Lawrence F. O’Brien. ‘The patronage 
and personnel assistant, again working 
across all department and bureau lines. 

Kenneth O’Donnell. The keeper of 
Kennedy’s daily schedule, one of the 
key (or bottleneck) jobs. 

Frederick G. Dutton. Work on in- 
ter-agency frictions and also on state- 
federal policy matters. 

David E. Bell, Budget Director (pic- 
ture, page 37). A generalist for sure. 
His role as the White House official 
most involved in the spending programs 
of all government agencies can make 
him one of the most knowledgeable of- 
ficials, and one with great influence 
on Kennedy. 

McGeorge Bundy (picture, page 36). 
The assistant for national security af- 
fairs, whose province spreads over de- 
fense, foreign policy, space, and even 
into, say, agriculture. 
¢ General Titles—Bell as Budget Di- 
rector and Sorensen as Special Counsel 
to the President have titles that give 
them a precise niche. But others are 
simply “‘special assistants to the Presi- 
dent.” For example, Bundy’s actual 
title is not “special assistant for national 
security affairs.” The hope is that elimi- 
nation of the restrictive and definitive 
words will give the generalists more free- 
dom to poke their noses into any area 
where they may have something to say. 

For instance, if Bell of the Budget 

Bureau gets involved in a_ military 
budget problem or a fight over funds for 
the Navy’s Polaris submarines—money 
that the Air Force would otherwise 
like to have—he might well have talked 
to Bundy ahead of time. But the rule 
is that both points of view—if they dis- 
agree—are to be given to Kennedy. 
e Close Friends—Actually, inside the 
White House there are others who will 
also be influential—as old friends of the 
President, or as people who are there 
because he wanted them close by. 

For instance, Myer Feldman, a 
Sorensen assistant, has worked closely 
with Kennedy for years, in Congress and 
during the campaign. 

Similarly, Walt W. Rostow, the MIT 
economist, has been named assistant to 
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Generalists 


Bundy because Kennedy wanted him in 
the Administration. One report is that 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk turned 
Rostow down for a top job in his de- 
partment—and that Kennedy responded 
that, all right, he would give Rostow 
a White House position. 

¢ Nobody Fenced In—This desire to 
give officials “breadth of vision” is 
spilling over into the agencies and de- 
partments. 

Item: Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg (picture, page 37), who is 
quite close to Kennedy—probably more 
so than Secretary of Commerce Luther 
H. Hodges (picture, page 38)—is freely 
talking of his interests in the entire 
field of economic affairs. He intends to 
have a voice in anti-recession measures, 
depressed area legislation, automation, 
and other matters. Furthermore, he’s 
seeking out businessmen, too, to catch 
their ideas as well as labor’s. 

Item: Both Goldberg and Hodges 
have taken a tip from the White House 
“anti-specialist” policy. Thus, Hodges’ 
two assistant — secretaries—Hickman 
Price, Jr., of Detroit, who has had 
wide foreign trade experience, and Row- 
land Burnstan of Chicago, who has been 
president of Borg-Warner International 
Corp.—aren’t in charge of anv bureaus. 
Instead, their assignment is to help 
Hodges generally in foreign and domes- 
tic programs and policies (page 112). 

Goldberg’s idea is to use his top aides 
to establish as much cooperation as 
possible between management and _ la- 
bor. Assistant Secretary James J. Reyn- 
olds, a businessman, will concentrate 
on management; Assistant Secretary 
Jerry R. Holleman, an AFL-CIO ofh- 
cial, will work the labor side. Neither 
has any responsibilities for straw-bossing 
any part of the department; they're 
staff aides to Goldberg. 

Item: A reorganization at ‘Treasury 
seems to follow the same pattern. Secy. 
Douglas Dillon (picture, page 37) is- 
sued an order that gives Under Secy. 
Henry H. Fowler (picture, page 37) a 
wider sweep of authority over the opera- 
tions of the department than was held 
by Fred C. Scribner, Jr., who held the 
job under Secy. Robert B. Anderson but 
who dealt primarily with tax matters. 

The object is to give Dillon more 
time to devote to top-priority problems 
and to spell out Fowler’s role as a man 
with a range of interest as wide as Dil- 
lon’s and with authority to match. The 
order establishes a “‘secretariat’’—actu- 
ally a staff headed by Thomas W. 
Wolfe, an old Treasury hand—in order 
to “insure responsiveness in all depart- 
mental units to the wishes of the Secre- 
tary and the Under Secretary” and to 
“maintain direct liaison with the White 


House staff secretary as the principal 


department channel to the White 


House.” 


ll. Can It Last? 


Old hands in Washington wonder 
if it can last. 

In theory, it’s fine to have a President 
who is up to his ears in everything— 
full of interest in each problem that 
crops up, wanting to hear all sides, dig- 
ging into the details, whipping © up 
controversies to find out where the 
real heat lies. 


But hundreds of such issues crowd 
in on the President. The normal ex- 
pectation is that, after a while, Kennedy 
will have to select those things he’s 
particularly interested in—and shuck off 
programs and parts of programs, minor 
policy fights, and personality conflicts 
to people he trusts. 

That’s when the theory would break 
djown—when the bureaucrats and the 
congressmen would begin to sav, “If 
you want to get your problem before 
Kenne\, or any decision out of the 
White House, clear it with So-and- 


So.” 


Mopping Up After Antitrust Suits 


GE brings back Charles E. Wilson and Westinghouse 
names an officer to deal with customers who claim damages. 


The two biggest manufacturers of 
electrical equipment moved this week 
to finish off the problem of price-fixing 
dumped in their laps by a government 


antitrust suit (BW—Dec.3’60,p32). 


General Electric Co. is recalling 
Charles E. Wilson from retirement, 


and Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 
named George L. Wilcox, Canadian 
Westinghouse president, to tackle ne- 
gotiations with customers who may 
have damage claims against them as a 
result of the government’s successful 
prosecution of its charges of rigged 
prices in the electrical equipment in- 
dustry. 

¢ Who’s Who—Announcements of the 
two appointments were made separately 
but on the same day by the two com- 
panies, which make a large share of all 
of the nation’s electrical power generat- 
ing, control, and distributing equip- 
ment. 

Ralph J. Cordiner, GE’s chairman 
who succeeded Wilson when he te: 
tired in 1950 to become head of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, said 
his former boss was picked “because of 
his intimate knowledge of the elec- 
trical industry, his wide acquaintance 
with the company’s customers, and his 
knowledge of customers’ interests and 
opinions.” 

Wilcox will assume the new job of 
corporate vice-president and assistant to 
Pres. Mark W. Cresap, Jr. He will un- 
dertake “special assignments on domes- 
tic and foreign competition and cus- 
tomer relations,” including specifically 
the problems left as an aftermath of 
the antitrust proceedings. 
¢ Biggest Stakes-GE and Westing- 
house as the biggest electrical equip- 
ment makers had by far the largest 
stake in settlement of the government’s 
Charges that the industry rigged prices 
and doled out market shares among the 
»29 companies involved. GE, Westing- 
ihouse, and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


the third biggest manufacturer, agreed 
along with the other companies either 
to plead guiltv or nolo contendere (no 
¢ontest) to practically all of the Justice 
Dept.’s accusations, which were sup- 
ported by specific instances of price- 
fixing meetings among employees of the 
Various companies. 

Because of the outcome of the suit, 
the companies—and the Big 3 in particu- 
lar—fuce the strong possibility their 
customers will file damage claims. The 
government insisted that GE and Wes- 
tinghouse, along with Allis-Chalmers, 
plead guilty or face trial for price-fixing 
of seven major product groups, mostly 
sold to utilities. The subsequent guilty 
pleas opened the way to quick triple 
damage suits. The court agreed, how- 
ever, to accept nolo contendere pleas on 
the other charges, which means any 
company pushing for damages in these 
areas first has to prove the companies 
guilty of antitrust violation before it 
can collect. Presumably, though, GE 
and Westinghouse are going to negoti- 
ate across the board, since neither made 
any distinction in its announcement of 
the new jobs. 

In his post, Wilson will head up co- 
operative studies with utilities and other 
customers, including government bodies 
“to determine if violation of the anti- 
trust 'aws by certain company employees 
has been financially detrimental.” Cor- 
diner said GE is doing this voluntarily 
to meet its responsibility, just as it backs 
up the products it makes. He again 
pointed out, as he did when the charges 
were arst brought, that the price-fixing 
admitted by company employees was 
against a specific policy directive. 

Both Westinghouse and GE stressed 
that establishment of the new jobs will 
make it possible for top management to 
attend to current business. The ramifi- 
cations of the antitrust settlement are 
so wide that they undoubtedly will in- 
volve tailed, long, and drawn-out talks. 
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The Face of the New Administration— 
MILITARY-FOREIGN MATTERS 





DEAN RUSK, 51, Secretary of State. 
Former Asst. Secretary for Far Eastexn 
Affairs, a policy coordinator under Dean 
Acheson, and recently president of Rocke- 
feller Foundation. A good organizer and 
administrator rather than idea man. 





CHESTER BOWLES, 59, Under Secretary 
of State. Former advertising executive, Am- 
bassador to India, governor of Connecticut, 
and congressman. He is particularly inter- 
ested in the problems of underdeveloped 
nations, 


PAUL NITZE, 54, Asst. Secretary of De- 
fense for International Affairs. Head of 
State Dept.’s policy planning staff under 
Truman. Will coordinate disarmament and 
general foreign-military policies between 
State, Pentagon, and the White House. 





ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 60, Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations. Officially he 
will just carry out policy, but as leader of 
a vocal segment of the Democratic Party 
and as an articulate statesman, his counsel 
will be heeded in White House. 





GEORGE W. BALL, 51, Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. A Washington 
lawyer, he favors liberal free trade policies, 
long-term aid commitments. Held posts in 
Treasury during New Deal and in Foreign 
Economic Administration during the war. 
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GLENN T. SEABORG, 48, Chairman of 
Atomic Energy Commission. Chancellor of 
University of California at Berkeley; Nobel 
Prize winner; chemist. No expressed views 
on political atomic problems; favors stepup 
in basic research. 


ROBERT S. McNAMARA, 44, Secretary 
of Defense. Kennedy has little personal 
knowledge of defense problems, will rely 
on McNamara. As president of Ford Motor 
Co., he used extraordinary oganizational 
skills developed in Air Force during war. 





ROSWELL G. GILPATRIC, 54, Under 
Secretary of Defense. He strongly advocates 
unifying armed forces, served on Symington 
committee that proposed extreme revamp- 
ing. He is an old Pentagon hand—Under 
Secretary of the Air Force under Truman, 





McGEORGE BUNDY, 41, Special Assist- 
ant to President for National Security Af- 
fairs. Acts as executive director of National 
Security Council, which coordinates mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and domestic policy. Pro- 
fessor of government and world politics. 
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The Policy Makers 


“CONOMIC-FISCAL MATTERS 





DOUGLAS DILLON, 51, Secretary of the ROBERT V. ROOSA, 42, Under Secretary 
Treasury, was Under Secretary of State in of the Treasury for Monetary Affairs. The 
Eisenhower Administration. A former in- nation’s debt manager, he is an expert on 
vestment banker, a strong advocate of for- international finance, a defender of the sound 
eign aid, he hopes to defend the “sound dollar. Vice-president of Federal Reserve 
dollar” by increasing U.S. competitiveness. Bank of New York since 1956. 





DAVID E. BELL, 41, Director of Bureau WALTER W. HELLER, 45, Chairman of 
of the Budget. Was chief administrator of | the Council of Economic Advisers. Head of 
Harvard’s School of Public Administration. | Economics Dept., University of Minnesota, 
One of Truman’s men, he will have the _ he favors tax reform, more flexible tax policy 
last word on spending plans, increased con- as a remedy for recession or inflation, se- 
trol over legislative programs. lective tax and credit controls. 





HFNRY H. FOWLER, 52, Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He is key man on 
taxes, favors more liberal depreciation, per- 
haps a temporary tax cut to fight recession. 
Keen on tax policies to spur economic 
growth. Defense Mobilizer under Truman. 





ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 52, Secretary 
of Labor. He is a “labor egghead,” successful 
lawyer and bargaining strategist. Was an 
architect of the AFL-CIO merger, a prose- 
cutor of corrupt unionism, and author of 
labor’s codes of ethical practices. 


THEY'RE CLOSE TO KENNEDY 





ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 35, Attorney THEODORE C. SORENSEN, 32, Special 
General. His influence with his brother will Counsel. He is the President’s long-time 
extend beyond his official position. He is idea man, speech writer, confidant, filter 
energetic and hard-driving, but critics say through whom “brain trusters” reach MKen- 
he lacks in legal and judicial experience. nedy. Is closest thing to a chief assistant 
Will be a daily adviser to the President. that this Administration will have. 
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JEROME B. WIESNER, 45, Science Ad- 
viser to the President. A director of MIT’s 
Electronics Research Lab, and a member 
of Eisenhower's Science Advisory Commit- 
tee. He was staff director to Geneva con- 
ference on preventing surprise attack. 
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Administration (continvea) 
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THEY SIT IN THE CABINET 







LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 52, Vice-Presi- 
dent. Perhaps more than any previous Vice- 
President, he will help shape policy, par- 
ticularly on space problems. He also will 
advise Kennedy continuously on how to get 
programs through Congress. 


LUTHER H. HODGES, 62, Secretary of 
Commerce. As governor of North Carolina, 
he promoted business climate that attracted 
new industry, led a tour to Europe to find 
markets for his state’s products. Turned to 
politics after a successful business career. 


te. 


STEWART UDALL, 40, Secretary of the 


Interior. A leader of the House liberal 
bloc, he favors full development of natural 
resources, public power. He delivered Ari- 
zona delegation to Kennedy. Is a graduate 
of University of Arizona Law School. 
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ORVILLE FREEMAN, 42, Secretary of 
Agriculture. He takes on one of the tough- 
est Cabinet assignments. He is committed 
to a high-income policy for farmers but not 
to a particular program. He is pushing farm 
leaders to agree on a compromise program. 





ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 50, Secretary 
of Health, Education & Welfare. Was first 
Jewish governor of Connecticut. He will 
carry out medical care and educational pro- 
grams already defined by Kennedy. Is mod- 
erate in social welfare policies. 





J. EDWARD DAY, 46, Postmaster General. 
Was vice-president of Prudential Insurance 
Co., Commissioner of Insurance for Illinois 
under Gov. Adlai Stevenson. A Harvard 
Law School graduate, he is active in Cali- 
fornia state and civic affairs. 


To Save Gold... 


... special task force en- 
dorses main moves of Eisen- 
hower Administration, urces a 
variety of new measures. 


The clearest picture yet of what Pres. 
Kennedy is likely to do to nght the 
U.S. balance of payments and stem 
the outflow of gold is given in a report 
to him this week by a special commit- 
tee of economic and financial experts. 
The committee—made up of Allan 
Sproul, former president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, Roy Blough 
of Columbia, and Paul McCracken of 
the University of Michigan—met with 
the President Wednesday. 

The report, which has a definitely 
conservative flavor, urges that the Presi- 
dent reafirm that the U.S. will main- 
tain the present gold value of the dol- 
lar and will not impose exchange 
controls. 

In addition, the report recommends 
three specific new measures: 

e Eliminate tax incentives to pri- 
vate investment in industrially advanced 
countries. 

e Reduce amount of duty free 
goods returning tourists may es in. 

e Discourage the flow of short- 
term capital abroad by keeping short- 
term interest rates relatively high. 

Kennedy said this week at his first 
press conference that the dollar “must 
be protected and can be protected.” 
He said that he will discuss gold in his 
State-of-the-Union message to Congress 
next weck and two weeks later wit] have 
specific proposals. 
¢ Short Term—The report endorses 
the main moves taken by the Eisen- 
hower Administration to check losses 
of gold and dollars. Specifically, the 
committee urges continued efforts to 
trim overseas military spending and a 
continued policy of tying foreign aid 
outlays to purchases in the U.S. It 
recommends keeping pressure on other 
countries to reduce discrimination 
against imports from the U.S., and ad- 
vises that economically advanced coun- 
tries should be persuaded to take on a 
larger share of the common defense and 
economic aid burdens. 

Other recommendations for the 
short term: The export drive launched 
by Eisenhower should be pursued and 
domestic economic policy should be 
shaped up to increase the competitive- 
ness of U.S. exports. The ban on the 
holding of gold abroad by U.S. na- 
tionals should be continued. Prepay- 


ment of debts by foreign governments 


is welcomed. 
¢ Looking Ahead—Longer term, the 
report suggests that there should be 
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closer coordination of monetary policies 
among the big trading nations to try 
to damp down the speculative capital 
flows that have resulted from the resto- 
ration of convertibility in Europe. To 
insure increasing international _ liq- 
uidity for the longer term without put- 
ting new strain on the dollar, it may 
be necessary to make fundamental re- 
forms in the international financial 
system. But this problem should be 
confronted only after the immediate 
balance-of-payments crisis is over, so as 
not to increase speculation against the 
dollar. 
¢ Earlier Advice—In discussing the im- 
pact of balance of payments on the do- 
mestic economy, the special committee 
tracks pretty much with other advice 
Kennedy has received from earlier task 
forces on anti-recession and tax policy. 
\long with the anti-recession group 
headed by Harvard’s Paul A. Samuelson, 
the new reports suggest more reliance 
on fiscal policy rather than monctary 
policv—and recommends that increases 
in spending should be geared to long- 
term needs, rather than as an attempt 
to counter the recession. 


On monetary policy, the group found 
that “the Federal Reserve System has 
timed its changes in policy expertly in 
this recession.” However, the group 
suggests that the board look -for “a 
sensitive and flexible approach . . . to 
test the strength of cyclical movements 
of business . which could be re- 
versed if it proved to be premature.” 

The report finds “there are occasions 
for attempting to exert some influence 
directly on long-term rates of interest 
by way of open market operations of 
the Federal Reserve System” without 
involving the pegging of rates or “at- 
tempts to prescribe the whole pattern 
of rates” throughout the structure. 
¢ Stronger Measures—Kennedy may 
well go bevond the recommendations of 
the report, when it comes to longer- 
term positive measures to strengthen 
the U.S. balance of payments. He is 
reported ta be impressed by another still 
secret study of this problem submitted 
to him by Under Secy. of State George 
W. Ball. Ball's approach is less de- 
fensive than that of the special com- 
mittee, although some of his recommen- 
dations are similar. 


Trail of a Vanished $2-Million 


Story of how lowa bank president’s daughter siphoned 
it out is being reconstructed by federal men, who seek key in 
link to recently founded local chemical company. 


In the basement of the Sheldon Na- 
tional Bank in Sheldon, Iowa, behind 
a door fitted with a brand-new lock, a 
score of federal agents this week are 
poring over old ledger books. They are 
trving to find out how $2- million of 
the bank’ s deposits disappeared (BW— 
Jan.21’60,p40). At midweek, they re- 
fused to say whether or not they had 
uncovered the modus operandi for 
what banking veterans call one of the 
biggest embezzlements ever suffered by 
a national bank. 

Getting away with $2-million—which 
amounted to two-thirds of the bank’s 
current deposits—with hardly a trace is 
quite a feat. But Mrs. Burnice Iverson 
Geiger, a banker’s daughter, seems to 
have done it. 

The amiable, but now taciturn, Mrs. 
Geiger, who has the nation’s banking 
community awed by her audacity, has 
admitted embezzling some $2.1-million 
from the Sheldon bank, where she was 
a director and cashier for the past 40 
years. But she has said nothing else 
publicly. Now in a Sioux City cell, she 
has refused to reveal how she lifted $2- 
million from under the nose of bank 
officials and federal bank examiners—or 
just where she put the money. 
¢ Puzzles—On both counts, there is a 
good deal of speculation, but until a 
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grand jury convenes in Sioux City Jan. 
30, the full story won’t be put together. 
Even Mrs. Geiger’s father, the bank’s 
president since 1915, says he is as 
stunned as everyone else is. 

What puzzles him, as well as every- 
one else, is how Mrs. Geiger managed 
to conceal her transactions for so many 
years, despite periodic examinations of 
the bank’s books by federal bank exam- 
iners. For it wasn’t until a routine ex- 
amination last week that any shortage 
was discovered. 

F. E. Van Alstine, U.S. Attorney 
for Northern Iowa at Sioux City, says 
her scheme was ingenious, yet novel. 
But one Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. agent, who is liquidating the 
bank, denies that. 

The fact that Mrs. Geiger was in 
charge of bookkeeping in the small, 
closely held bank—with no outside inde- 
pendent audit to check her—is one ex- 
planation. 
¢ Clues—Mrs. Geiger left some clues 
to the disposition of her spoils. On 
the surface, she lived simply. The 
Geigers (her husband runs a fairly pros- 
perous hardware and appliance store) 
live in a_ two-and-a-half-story — brick 
house, considered among the best in 
the small farming community, but have 
entertained little. 


Townspeople relate good-Samaritan 
tales. She was a faithful churchgoer, 
and it seems clear that a share of the 


funds went to philanthropies. ‘The out- 
ward evidence of her good works, how- 
ever, did not appear excessive. 

From what the investigators have 
disclosed so far, though, a large por- 
tion of the money was channeled into 
the Northern Biochemical Corp.—a local 
company founded only a year ago, that 
makes enzyme additives for animal 
feed. Northern Biochemical’s president, 
Harold E. Kistner, Jr., was arrested for 
“aiding and abetting” Mrs. Geiger in 
her theft. But the charges were later 
dismissed, on grounds of insufficient 
evidence. 

Kistner had been charged with having 
drawn checks on the bank, although his 
company didn’t have the necessary 
money on deposit. Mrs. Geiger, officials 
say, paid out cash on the checks, but did 
not debit the corporation’s accounts. 
Some officials estimate that about 
$800,000 of the bank’s deposits were 
drained off in this manner. 

After cashing a check for, say, 
$10,000, Mrs. Geiger would lift a 
ledger sheet from someone else’s ac- 
count that had a balance of $10,000. 
This would bring down the bank’s lia- 
bilities proportionately. About 400 
ledger sheets removed for this purpose 
were found in the bank’s basement. 

The trick, of course; was’ for Mrs. 
Geiger to make sure the accounts of 
depositors to whom the ledger sheets 
belonged did not get fouled up. 
Chances are, say FDIC officials, that 
Mrs. Geiger personally waited on those 
depositors and took care of their state- 
ments. 
¢ Company Story—Kistner, who was 
convicted in 1958 for the unauthorized 
sale of oil securities in Nebraska, set 
up Northern Biochemical last vear, and, 
on paper, at least, brought it along 
rapidly. Its net worth, according to 
Kistner, rose from $8,000 to more than 
$500,000. 

A different picture of Northern Bio- 
chemical’s position, however, is given 
by Elliott Roosevelt, son of the late 
President, who was hired last month 
as a financial consultant. Roosevelt 
took over the company temporarily this 
week and he says the company is in 
“very, very poor financial condition.” 

Roosevelt also says that Northern 
Biochemical has been selling stock with- 
out authorization from the Iowa Securi- 
ties Commission and that it has violated 
the rules of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission by selling stock outside 
the state. 
¢ Stockholder—Kistner reports that 
Mrs. Geiger owned 135,000 shares of 
Northern Biechemical stock—or about 
37 %—which she bought secretly, paving 
in cash. These shares were bought at 
$1.08 and $1.16 per share. 
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It Has Nowhere to G 


The drop in inventories is nearing 
its end (chart). And that drop has been 
the most important cause of the cur- 
rent business recession. Nationwide 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters find that most 
companies in most industries have now 
pulled their inventory down about as 
far as they want to. In a few cases, they 
may have even overdone it. 

In the month immediately ahead, in- 
ventory-cutting should give way to the 
maintenance of steady levels. This, in 
itself, will be a plus factor for the U.S. 
economy. It will help set in motion 
forces that appear likely to lead to a 
moderate resumption of inventory 
accumulation in the second half of the 
year. 

The basis for this change showed up 
clearly, for the first time, in the fourth 
quarter of 1960. During that quarter, 
business chopped its inventories at an 
annual rate of $4-billion. But the stage 
was set late last spring, when business 
woke up to the fact that it had badly 
overbuilt its inventories in the wave 
of “Soaring Sixties” optimism _ that 
followed settlement of the great steel 
strike. 
¢ Race Against Glut—In their rush to 
rebuilt inventories then, companies ac- 
cumulated inventories at an annual rate 
of $11.4-billion in the first quarter of 
1960—a rate that couldn’t possibly be 
sustained. The slowdown in growth of 
sales convinced businessmen that their 
stocks were overbuilt; and companies 
began to slow down their own pur- 
chases. This slowed the rate at which 
inventories were being built in the mid- 
dle two quarters of the year. 

By midsummer, disappointing sales 
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and undcrutilized capacity were squeez- 
ing profits. Companies reacted by de- 
ciding to cut back on working capital 
tied up in inventories. A BUSINESS WEEK 
survey of inventor policy in late August 
found industry intent on reducing in- 
ventories, no matter what happened 
to sales (BW-—Sep.3’60,p74). 

Business has been having a hard time 
getting its stocks down. First, a “hang- 
over” of the false optimism of the first 
half of the year delayed realistic adjust- 
ment. Then, sales slackened more than 
companies had anticipated. Inventories 
of finished goods were involuntarily 
built higher as buyers forced suppliers 
to hold inventories for them. 

But in 1960’s last quarter, even invol- 
untary inventory-building ended. The 
$4-billion annual-rate drop was greater 
than most economists had been expect- 
ing. As had happened in the fourth 
quarter of 1957, this sharp inventory 
dip spelled finis to the argument about 
whether we were in a recession. We 
were—and are. 

The big question now is where do 
inventories go from here? 


l. Where They Stand Now 


Last week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
talked to businessmen in key industries 
all around. the country to find the an- 
swer to that question. 

Although many cross-currents com- 
plicate the picture, the reporters found 
that, on balance, most companies had 
either completed their inventory-cutting 
programs or planned to have them com- 
pleted by spring. In the words of a 
Cleveland manufacturer, “Inventory- 


©ousiness weex . 


o but Up 


cutting for the sake of inventory-cut- 
ting is coming to a halt.” 

That doesn’t mean industry has 
started yet to rebuild inventories; 
liquidation will continue during the 
first quarter of 1961—but at a reduced 
rate. After that, in the second quarter, 
cross-currents will still be at work, with 
inventory-cutting by some industries 
about balancing out inventory-building 
by others. 

~The odds are strong that the direc- 
tion taken in the last half of the year 
by both inventories and sales will be 


up. 
ll. Buying Power 


Personal consumption continued to 
rise throughout 1960—from a first-quar- 
ter rate of $323.3-billion to a fourth- 
quarter rate of $332-billion. 

Personal consumption is likely to 
continue this upward trend in 1961. 
And it will get heavier support from 
government expenditures as the new 
Kennedy Administration moves to shore 
up the economy. That might include a 
temporary tax cut. Kennedy’s economic 
advisers, after taking a look at the De- 
cember and early January unemploy- 
ment data, are more likely than ever 
to push for some sort of quick support 
for the economy. The Samuelson time- 
table (BW-—Jan.14’61,p19) for a tem- 
porary tax cut originally called for de- 
lay until March or April to see if the 
economy really required it. 
¢ Sales in Sight—Even without the 
extra push of a temporary tax cut, how- 
ever, there’s enough thrust from gov- 
ernment spending and consumption to 
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keep purchases of goods for actual use, 
apart from inventory buying, increasing 
in the second half of 1961. This slow 
rise will be enough to set the stage for 
a swing from inventory liquidation to 
gradual inventory building. 

This process can be seen in an eco- 
nometric analysis by Prof. Lawrence 
Klein, director of the research unit at 
the University of Pennsylvania’s Whar- 
ton School. 

Kiecin’s model assumes—as do most 
business analysts—that the Kennedy 
Administration will put enough money 
into the economy to prevent much fur- 
ther erosion in personal income. If this 
is all it does, the government will be 
in a sort of holding operation during 
the first half of 1961. 

This holding operation, Klein’s cal- 

culations indicate, will just sustain the 
swing in inventories from the minus $4- 
billion rate of the last quarter of 1960 
to a zero rate in the 196] second quar- 
ter. ‘That swing itself will give a $4-bil- 
lion boost to the economy—but not a 
strong enough push to send it rushing 
upward in the face of a continuing 
downward trend in business investment 
in new plant and equipment. 
e Private Sector—In the second half of 
the year, though, capital spending will 
have flattened out around its new level 
—about $35-billion a year, according to 
the McGraw-Hill survey (BW —Nov. 
19’60,p46). The consequence will be 
a gradual rise in private income, con- 
sumption—and inventories. 

The inventory push won’t be strong 
in the second half—not strong enough 
to drive unemployment down below the 
6% mark. That’s why many economists 
—including Klein—think the govern- 
ment should boost consumption with a 
temporary tax cut, even with recovery 
in sight. 

Some are nervous lest present high 
rates of unemployment threaten total 
income and consumption. 

So they favor an immediate increase 
in unemployment compensation _re- 
setves—which now stand at $6.8-billion, 
down more than $5-billion from three 
years ago—to insure that personal con- 
sumption holds up during the first half 
of the year. Thus, they would hope to 
prevent the recession from feeding on 
itself. 


lll. Industry Position 


The change in inventory policy from 
cutting to holding is fanning out across 
a broad spectrum of industries. The 
industries that were first to feel the 
recession—such as oil and major appli- 
ances—have already rolled through their 
adjustment. They will be the first to 
move toward higher inventories. 
¢ Oil on Verge—The oil industry seems 
to be on the verge of actually rebuilding 
inventories. An executive of a large 
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Texas oil company says his industry's 
favorable inventory position results 
from the early date at which recession 
hit his industry. The oil industry has 
been going through its own recession 
for the past two years, and, in this 
man’s view, “the corrections which the 
industry has had to make have already 
been made.” 

E. O. Bennett, a Houston consultant, 
thinks the oil industry will begin to 
boost its orders within 90 days. A. W. 
Waddill, a vice-president of Houston 
Oil Field Materials Co., Inc. (Homco), 
shares Bennett’s optimism. “The oil 
industry hasn’t got anything to fall 
back on,” he says, “and if they are 
going to do what they all say they are 
going to do, they'll have to come back 
to us suppliers.” Pittsburgh steelmen 
are also expecting an increase in drilling 
operations to boost the demand for 
steel pipe. 

e Appliance Hopes—Another areca in 
which an inventory turnaround seems 
imminent is the long-depressed major 
appliance field. An official of Borg- 
Warner Corp.’s Norge Div. says that, 
although dealers are stil! playing their 
inventories close to the vest, “inven- 
tories of appliances seem much more 
in line these days.” An official of 
Whirlpool Corp., a Radio Corp. of 
America affiliate, agrees. A Los Angeles 
appliance manufacturer sums up the 
industry situation this way: “Most 
inventory cutbacks have already been 
made. Stocks are already at a low level, 
probably about as low as they are going 
to get.” 

¢ Electronics Sparks—The defense in- 
dustries are also beginning to sec some 
daylight. California aircraft makers 
expect the revival of the B-70 program 
to give their area a lift. And electronics 
producers throughout the country think 
their inventory-cutting days are behind 
them. 

A suprising development in the elec- 
tronics industry is the sign of a pickup 
in commercial electronics. An executive 
of Eitel-McCullough, Inc., (EIMAC), 
a San Carlos (Calif.) electronics manu- 
facturer, says his company’s commercial 
orders began to show signs of a pick- 
up in mid-Novembcr. 

Another San Francisco Bay area 
electronics company is even worrying 
that its inventories may be too low. 
An executive says an increase in orders 
might catch his company “off base” 
with too low a stock of purchased 
materials. 
¢ Machine Tools—Although the ma- 
chine tool industry has been having a 
fairly good year, mainly because of in- 
creased foreign sales, its inventories are 
still somewhat too high. One _ tool 
manufacturer says the shift in demand 
that his industry has been experiencing 
—from standard to specialized tools— 
hasn’t vet allowed the industry to reduce 


its stock of standard parts. This factor, 
he says, “explains why the inventory- 
sales ratio is so high at the same time 
that sales have increased.” 

Some machine tool producers, how- 
ever, see real signs of an inventory turn- 
around. T. L. Strimple, president of 
National Acme Co., a big machine tool 
builder, thinks that.a lot of recent in- 
ventory cutting in his industry has been 
for tax purposes; he believes “a lot of 
companies will now start to rebuild their 
stocks.” 


IV. Steel’s Special Problems 


The talk of an inventory turnaround 
among customers is bringing a whiff 
of spring to steel companies, whose 
output rates are slowly rising. 

The steel industry is triply wary on 
the experience of optimism that did 
not pan out. Nevertheless, one large 
Midwestern steel company thinks “the 
great majority of steel buyers have their 
inventories down as low as possible for 
operation, and it is the exceptional one 
who has more steel than he wants.” 
This company feels that its customers 
“would be desperately short of steel” in 
the face of an upswing in economic ac- 
tivity. 

The steel industry thinks January will 
be better than December—with orders 
up by 5% or more throughout the in- 
dustry. 
¢ Auto Drag—But the steel industry is 
far from out of the woods. New orders 
from the auto industry are painfully 
missing. Instead, what steel is getting 
from autos is cutbacks and _ cancella- 
tions. 

In line with these developments, the 
steel industry is worried about the pros- 
pects for February. And the key ques- 
tion in the short-term inventory out- 
look is whether the improvement in 
other industries can outweigh the pros- 
pect of inventory-slashing in autos. 

The auto manufacturers, themselves 
worried about competition, refuse to 
say much about their inventory policies. 
However, they generally agree that they 
have been cutting inventories as a mat- 
ter of long-term policv—General Mo- 
tors Corp., for example, has cut its 
steel inventory to a 30-day supply. 

Ford Motor Co. also says it has been 
aiming at adapting its inventory policy 
to the “excess capacity” situation 
among its suppliers. Ford goes on to 
say, however, that the adaption has 
been completed, that it expects its in- 
ventories to remain at current levels, 
and that its inventory cutback is about 
over. 

Many an auto dealer, staring at a 
lotful of snow-covered cars, wishes he 
could say the same. Auto stocks still 
hover about the 1-million mark—and 
this is the biggest drag that the econ- 
omy still has to overcome. 
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Chrysler Nears Major 


@ Most of them grow out of last summer’s conflict-of- 
interest problem with ex-Pres. Newberg. 


@ A more financial management is in charge, making 


and planning corporate moves. 


@ Newberg’s new suit against Chrysler, and other 


suits, may cause more change. 


Chrysler Corp. is moving toward a 
fundamental and perhaps complete 
change in organization and manage- 
ment. 

Directly or indirectly, the moves 
coming up in the next few months are 
related to the conflict-of-interest storm 
that broke over the corporation last 
summer and washed out of office Pres. 
William C. Newberg and a number of 
lesser officials. Recent developments 
are: 

e A finance-oriented management 
dominates the company for the first 
time in nearly 10 years. It is headed 
by Lynn A. Townsend—the new admin- 
istrative vice-president and next in rank 
to Chmn.-Pres. L. L. Colbert—and is 
preparing to eliminate hundreds of ex- 
ecutives and engineers, even entire di- 
visions. 

¢ Colbert and some members of 
his board have been charged with know- 
ing of Newberg’s interests in suppliers 
long before he was forced to resign. 

¢ Outsiders will make a more seri- 

ous effort than ever before to solicit 
sufficient proxies to unseat Chrysler’s 
present board and management at the 
annual meeting in April. 
e Profit Motive—Townsend, an _ ac- 
countant by profession who joined 
Chrysler as controller a few years ago, 
has ‘taken an attitude that the com- 
pany’s primary aim is to make money 
and not to put so much emphasis on 
advanced thinking in engineering, sales 
promotion and organization. Chrysler 
made a profit in 1960; but at the cur- 
rent low level of sales, it may sell less 
than l-million cars this year—a sales 
total that in other years has resulted in 
a loss. 

Accordingly, Chrysler is cutting its 
parc workers by several thousand. 
And a likely—but still not official—ac- 
tion will be the merger of the Chrysler, 
Imperial and Plymouth divisions, leav- 
ing the corporation with only Dodge 
and Plymouth divisions in place uf the 
five car divisions it had a year ago. 
“After all,” comments an insider, “this 
is no more than Ford did a few years 
ago when it put together Mercury, 
Edsel and Lincoln.” 
¢ Suits Pending—Newberg’s suit to set 
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aside a contract by which he agreed to 
repay Chrysler alleged profits from a 
firm selling parts to the company 
(BW—Jan.21’61,p40) was followed by 
a suit for damages from Chrysler by 
Jack W. Minor, former director of 
marketing of Plymouth. Minor, asking 
$200,000, claims injury to his reputa- 
tion and his chances of getting a job 
“for which he has been trained and 
educated.” 

Both suits claim that Colbert had 
been aware of the outside interests of 
Newberg and Minor. In Minor’s case, 
there is little doubt that even if Colbert 
did not know, others in the corporation 
were fully aware that Minor held stock 
in two companies doing business with 
Chrysler. He was even told to sell that 
stock before last April’s annual meeting, 
and did so—vet was ordered to resign on 
Sept. 30 under alleged “duress, force and 
threats.” 

The Newberg claim is by no means 
as clear-cut. He says in his suit that 
after he was elected president he 
“quickly came upon information, avail- 
able to him for the first time, which 
caused him seriously to question prac- 
tices and policies theretofore common- 
place at the top executive level of 
Chrysler . . . Colbert recognized that 
Newberg would not be silenced, and 
greatly feared the possibility of New- 
berg himself uncovering and disclosing 
instances of misconduct, maladminis- 
tration, incompetence, waste, neglect, 
breaches of duty and self-dealing . . .” 

Accordingly, the suit charges, Colbert 
had to get rid of Newberg and worked 
out the way with board members, 
Louis B. Warren, of Kelley, Drye, 
Newhall & Maginnes (Chrysler’s law 
firm); W. Alton Jones, chairman of the 
executive committee of Cities Service 
Co.; Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American World Airways; and Francis 
S. Bensel of the Kelley law firm. Even 
though Newberg had ended the rela- 
tionship with the supplier a year before, 
“Colbert and the said conspirators 
agreed to use their knowledge of such 
relationship . . . as the ostensible basis 
for effecting Newberg’s discharge.” 
¢ Interest Aroused—Both of these suits 
intrigue Detroit attorneys—Minor’s be- 


Changes 


cause it suggests that an employee can 
be damaged by being discharged because 
of actions that are not illegal nor 
necessarily improper; and the Newberg 
suit because of the strange circum- 
stances. Newberg resigned on June 30. 
After the resignation, he was asked to 
pay Chrysler the profit made on his 
interest in the supplier firms. During 
the next three weeks Newberg had legal 
counsel—which, Chrysler claims, pre- 
pared the agreement under which New- 
berg undertook to pay Chrysler $455,- 
000. Yet Newberg’s suit says he was 
intimidated into agreeing to do so. 

The suit states that Newberg only 
recently discovered “the falsity of repre- 
sentations made by defendant and its 
agents, upon which plaintiffs relied to 
their detriment.” Apparently this refers 
to Newberg’s charge that he was in- 
duced to sign the repayment contract 
by a promise of a top job at Studebaker- 
Packard. Early this month, however, 
S-P elected Sherwood H. Egbert as new 
president and chief executive officer. 
¢ Proxy Fight—If Newberg’s attorney, 
Joseph W. Louisell, can get a hearing 
for his client before April, it could 
easily have a bearing on the election of 
Chrysler’s board. Solicitation of proxies 
for management will begin in March; 
Sol. A. Dann, a Detroit attorney and 
Chrysler stockholder, who to a large ex- 
tent triggered the entire expose, is 
warming up for another bout with man- 
agement; and a proxy challenge to Col- 
bert and his board is being mulled over 
in at least two other quarters in De- 
troit. 

There are other suits that could 
wind up before a judge or jury by April. 
Dann has two suits in Delaware courts 
in preliminary stages; he has another 
in a New York court on which briefs 
have been filed and depositions taken. 
Chrysler has a libel suit against Dann, 
and a hearing on a motion for dismissal 
will be held on Mar. 10. Chrysler has a 
suit pending against Ben Stone, New- 
berg’s partner in the parts manufactur- 
ing companies. All of these bear on the 
Newberg resignation—he is a defendant 
in two of Dann’s suits—and the future 
of Chrysler’s present management may 
be uncertain until there is sworn testi- 
mony in at least one of these actions. 

Colbert and his directors have in- 
sisted they knew nothing about the 
conflicting interests of some corpora- 
tion employees, including Newberg. But 
if evidence developed under oath in 
court indicates that Colbert should 
have known of the conflicts, even the 
most friendly of his directors would be 
facing a situation that would probably 
compel them to re-examine their sup- 
port of the present management. 
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Oil industry's first 5-zone 
producing well is located 40 
miles off the Louisiana coast. 
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Platform Plank For Profits: Miore Gas 


The historic well on this towering platform symbolizes 
Sinclair's growing natural gas business. Completed 
recently on offshore properties operated by Sinclair 
Oil & Gas Company for itself and others, it pioneered 
new techniques to produce simultaneously for the 
first time from five geologic zones. 

Such efforts are part of the forward-looking pro- 
gram which has seen Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 
double its production and sale of natural gas in the 
last five years. Total net gas reserves have been 
almost doubled over the same period. 

Further, additional facilities have been built to ex- 
tract valuable liquids (such as propane ) from the gas 
before sale to transmission lines. 


The national demand for natural gas is rising more 
rapidly than that for any other form of energy. As a 
major energy supplier, Sinclair expects to expand with 
the most promising and profitable markets. 


A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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In Business 


New York Harbor Strike Ends as Issue 


Of Crew Size Is Deferred for a Year 


Intervention by the Kennedy Administration, in the 
person of Labor Secy. Arthur J. Goldberg, this week ended 
a two-week harbor strike that had bedeviled 100,000-plus 
New York railroad commuters. The critical issue was 
a carriers’ demand for the night to reduce crews; the 
- settlement simply delayed a decision on this for a year. 

Making the crew-size issue more thorny was the Presi- 
dential study commission of railroad manning rules, 
already launched under former Labor Secy. James P. 
Mitchell. Proposals that the dispute in New York har- 
bor be deferred until the commission reported ran into 
snags—until the Democrats moved into Washington. 

Once Goldberg came on the scene, persuasion—and 
perhaps some threats—quickly brought a settlement pro- 
viding that: 

¢ Mitchell would add harbor problems to his rail 
study and put marine union representatives on his board. 

* Goldberg, Gov. Rockefeller of New York, and 
Mayor Wagner of New York City would use their “good 
offices” to secure a settlement within 30 days of the 
Mitchell report. 


Judge Orders General Motors to Bare 
Long-Secret Details to Grand Jury 


For the first time in its history, General Motors is 
under court order to produce for a federal grand jury 
the complete breakdown of its divisional operations that 
have so long been a jealously guarded secret. 

Federal Judge E. L. Palmieri has ordered GM to turn 
over the records by Feb. 3 to a grand jury looking into 
the activities of the company’s Electro-Motive Div. 
There is no appeal from the ruling, which ended a 
seven-month fight by GM to resist a grand jury subpoena 
of the records. 

The life of the Electro-Motive grand jury expires in 
May. If it has taken no action, another jury might be 
impaneled to continue the probe. In that case, it would 
probably be up to Judge Palmieri whether to turn the 
records over to the second jury. 


Combine Proposed by Morgan Guaranty 
Would Tip Scales of Bank Supremacy 


A new giant among bank holding companies loomed 
in the battle for banking supremacy in New York. At 
midweek plans appeared set for a combine spanning the 
state, with Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., the nation’s 
No. | bank specializing in lending to big business, join- 
ing up with the Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., of 
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Buffalo, the Lincoln Rochester Trust Co., the National 
Commercial Bank & Trust Co., of Albany, and at least 
one other bank in the New York City suburbs. Its assets 
should top $6-billion, its deposits $5-billion. 

The new holding company, if it gets approval from 
federal and state authorities, would upset the balance 
of banking power in the state. For Morgan, in one 
swoop, will become a powerful retail operation while 
maintaining its position as a wholesaler lending to busi- 
ness. 

The new holding company will probably increase its 
capitalization, which will put it into a position to buy up 
banks throughout the state. The prospect is that it will 
concentrate on the suburbs. 

There are already two other major bank combinations 
pending—Bankers Trust Co. in New York City with the 
suburban County Trust Co. and Hanover Bank with 
Manufacturers Trust Co. With the proposed new 
Morgan holding company coming up, the regulatory 
authorities will have to decide just how far banking con- 
centration in New York State should be allowed to go. 


Policy Reversal Bars 


Expansion of Pacific Air Routes 


In one of his last acts as President, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower made a sharp turn in U.S. policy when he turned 
down all but one point in airline applications for ex- 
panded service across the Pacific. The lines have until 
Mar. 2 to appeal; then Pres. Kennedy will have to decide 
whether to go along with the revised policy. 

It was an about-face for Eisenhower. A year ago, he 
had ordered CAB to review air routes to the Orient, 
citing the long-standing policy that “public interest 
requires competitive American-flag service . . . on all 
international air routes serving major U.S. gateways.” 
CAB recommended expansion by adding second carriers 
on the two major routes across the Pacific. 

Eisenhower then vetoed the plan last week, “solely 
on considerations of foreign policy’—another way of 
saying he didn’t want to force other nations flying the 
Pacific (notably Japan) to meet fresh competition from 
big, fast U.S. jets. Other nations have been retaliating 
against such competition by trying to restrict U.S. land- 
ing rights and imposing traffic quotas. 

The one exception granted by Eisenhower was exten- 
sion of ‘Trans World Airlines, Inc.’s eastern terminus at 
Bangkok to Hong Kong. If the British agree to this, 
the new TWA link will close the gap in a second U.S. 
round-the-world route (Pan American World Airways, 
Inc., has the only one now). 


GM Reports Biggest Sales Year Ever 


General Motors in 1960 had the highest sales in its 
history, Chmn. Frederic G. Donner announced this 
week on the basis of preliminary figures. Sales amounted 
to $12.7-billion ($300-million more than in 1955) and 
net income to $959-million, well ahead of 1959 net, but 
not up to 1955’s $1.2-billion. 
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Kennedy will be deep in the nuts and bolts of government for the next 
four months or so. 


He has ordered a line-by-line review of E‘serhower’s budgets for this 
fiscal year and the next one. 


Out of the review will come the real Kenuedy program.- It will look 
a lot different from the platform promises, campaign speeches, and reports 
of task forces painting desirable national goals. 


Kennedy’s first request is for a new look at business prospects. Officials 
in the Treasury Dept., the Council of Economic Advisers, and the Budget 
Bureau have this job. If they decide Eisenhower's estimates of $79-billion 
tax revenue this year and $82.3-billion next year are too high, Kennedy 
will lower the forecasts. 


Second comes a detailed study of Eiseniower spending proposals. 
Agency heads have been given four weeks to cor piete the job, and they’ve 
been told not to ask for increases unless the change seems to them “unavoid- 
able.” Kennedy plans to approve only a few changes in Eisenhower’s 
budgets, but these will involve major prograras. 


A rise in spending is coming. But neither Kennedy nor his budget 
director, David E. Bell, know yet how big it wi!) be. They have no pre-set 
target in mind, such as the $3-billion to $5-billion rise recommended by the 
Kennedy task force on the recession. 


There will be public works increases, bu! \e total is not likely to be 
spectacular. Adding even $500-million to the 53.8-billion called for by 
Eisenhower in the next fiscal year would be a wig undertaking, in light of 
the small amount of time that is available. Congress is not likely to be 
making these appropriations until July 1 and the new fiscal year are 
at hand. 


Defense and unemployment insurance are the keys to how much 
spending will rise. Major defense requests will. probably be the last ones 
submitted. They will be held up while Kennedy and his advisers review 
the country’s entire strategic position. Federal money for unemployment 
compensation can be quickly handed on to the states for distribution, and 
Labor Secy. Arthur J. Goldberg is recommending swift action. 


A hint of the Kennedy mood: He is studying the possibility of asking 
Congress for the same postal rate increases i refused to give Eisenhower. 
Kennedy wants to keep the expected deficit well below the $12.4-billion of 
red ink that followed the 1957-58 recession. 


Quick intervention in major labor disputes will be the pattern for 
the Kennedy Administration. Labor Secy. “oldberg got into the New 
York tugboat strike after first mentioning the »ossibility to Kennedy dur- 
ing a lull in the swearing-in ceremonies for C:binet members. Kennedy 
said go ahead. The same afternoon, his first as abor Secretary, Goldberg 
was host at a reception in his executive offices. When George Meany, 
head of the AFL-CIO, appeared, Goldberg found a quiet office and put 
Meany to work calling labor leaders in New York to pave the way for 
federal intervention. Goldberg flew to New ‘ork, and a settlement was 
reached after 14 hours of bargaining. 


It’s an indication of things to come: speedy intervention, pulling out 
all the stops, a drive for fast settlement. 
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Lyndon Johnson is the enigma of the Kennedy Administration. 


He’s getting a chance to star in public two ways: as Kennedy’s top 
coordinator for space activities, and as chairman of the Committee on 
Government Contracts, where he can get into the fight for civil rights. 


Johnson, of course, will also preside over the Senate, vote in case of 
ties, and take his place as a member of the National Security Council. He’ll 
be influential in behind-the-scenes maneuvering for Kennedy legislation. 


Johnson may also do some traveling. He is widely known in Mexico 
and may extend these contacts to all Latin America. 


All this is in the image set by Richard M. Nixon—the active Vice- 
President with ambitions to reach the Presidency. Kennedy will have the 
nomination cinched in 1964 if his first term takes an average course. In 
1968 Kennedy will be barred by law and Johnson will still be only 59, 
with a broadened national reputation. 


But some of Johnson’s friends say his present role is the same trap 
that limited Nixon’s freedom of action for eight years. They think this 
hurt Nixon when he made the race in his own behalf last year. Such old- 
time friends as Sam Rayburn didn’t want Johnson to take the nomination 
for Vice-President in the first place. Now Johnson’s friends are wondering 
whether he will stay hitched behind Kennedy for two terms. 


Kennedy’s plan for a department of urban affairs is in danger. 


What causes the trouble is his choice of Robert C. Weaver, New York 
Negro housing official, to head the Housing & Home Finance Agency. 


Weaver faces a tough confirmation hearing, and Southerners plan to 
carry the fight against him to the floor of the Senate. He must face the 
Banking & Currency Committee, whose chairman, Sen. A. Willis Robertson 
of Virginia, has already said he will oppose Weaver. Robertson objects to 
Weaver’s proposal that federal financial aid should be withheld from 
builders who refuse to sell or rent housing to Negroes. 


Weaver’s long-time connection with the NAACP will be cited. Sen. 
John J. Sparkman (D-Ala.), a member of the Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee, suspects that objections by Weaver and other officials of the National 
Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People kept Sen. J. W. Fulbright 
of Arkansas from becoming Secretary of State. 

If Weaver is confirmed, he will be in line to head the proposed depart- 
ment of urban affairs, and that means the integration issue would be 
reopened when Kennedy sends his proposal to Congress. It could be too 
high a hurdle for the new department, which will be opposed anyway by 
many members of Congress from largely rural states. 


Members of the blue-ribbon Business Advisory Council of the Com- 
merce Dept. unpacked their bags this week and canceled plans for a trip 
to Washington to meet with high officials of the new Administration. 


Reason: Commerce Secy. Luther H. Hodges had to attend the Admin- 
istration’s first Cabinet meeting Thursday morning, the same hour BAC 
members had hoped to meet with him. Plans for the BAC meeting were 
proceeding without a hitch until Tuesday, when Kennedy announced the 
time of the Cabinet meeting. The next BAC meeting is set for Mar. 15 
and 16 in Washington. 
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UAW Seeks Closer Ties Abroad 


Some time ago, a Detroit auto official 
said that Pres. Walter P. Reuther of 
the United Auto Workers is “readv to 
take on the world,” now that he has 
the U.S. auto industry organized 
tightly. 

The comment was made after Reu- 
ther bluntly suggested that U.S. unions, 
worried about imports from low-wage 
countries, should pitch in to help “our 
brothers abroad” to organize and nego- 
tiate to raise wage standards and work- 
ing conditions in their industries and 
countries. 

Reuther said during a discussion of 
foreign competition that higher tariff 
barriers, boycotts, and the like shouldn’t 
be considered an answer to import wor- 
ties. Growing “protectionist” sentiment 
in U.S. unions endangers friendships 
abroad, he warned. 
¢ What UAW Wants—Reuther’s ideas 
hardly extend far enough to justify talk 
of any aim to “take on the world” in 
the auto industry. Despite reports from 
time to time, Reuther does not envision 
UAW becoming a world union, with 
members wherever American auto 
manufacturers have overseas plants. 

His ideas are aimed toward a greater 
coordination of the activities of the free 
world’s auto unions. Particularly, they 
provide for cooperation “in pursuit 
of . . . common objectives” in dealing 
with perhaps a dozen U.S., French, 
German, English, and Japanese auto 
manufacturers that either operate ex- 
tensively across national boundaries now 
or plan to. 

This is no “dream” project for long- 
term development. To a greater extent 
than most realize—even many in the 
auto industry—it is already solidly under 
way. . 

It has important implications. Re- 
cently, a labor leader from another 
country said in New York that collec- 
tive bargaining across national bounda- 
ries—by representatives of all unions 
that deal in the U.S. or abroad with 
Ford Motor Co., for example—is a “very 
real’ possibility in the future, perhaps 
before 1965. 

Actually, something like that already 
is under way in the auto industry; it 
could be a prototype for close and active 
relations between free world unions in 
other industries, too. 
¢ World Auto Unions—Auto workers 
in the free world are effectively union- 
ized now, although by no means as 
tightly and powerfully organized as in 
the U.S. Some 2.5-million workers in 
auto plants belong to unions in North 
and South America, Europe, Australia, 
Asia, and now Africa. 

Their unions are linked together in 
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the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU), a world or- 
ganization of about 100 unions in 88 
countries. U.S. unions participate a 
tively—often in leading roles—in many 
ICFTU activities (page 61). 

An important part of the ICFTU are 
its ““secretariates”” or world federations of 
unions in particular trades or indus 
tries. There are 21 of these. 

One is the International Metalwork 
ers Federation, which has jurisdiction in 
the automotive, steel, shipbuilding, and 
electrical and machinery industries. 
Over-all, IMF has 8-million members in 
unions in 25 countries. Significantly, 
about half of the 8-million are in a 
small group of strong, internationally 
minded U.S. unions: UAW, the United 
Steelworkers, the International Assn. of 
Machinists, the International Union of 
Electrical Workers, and the Industrial 
Union of Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers. 

IMF has four subdivisions, one for 

each industry. The Automotive Div. is 
headed by Reuther, as president. From 
time to time, its official pronouncements 
are unmistakably Reuther’s words—if 
not his ideas. There are the same roll- 
ing statements calling for full employ- 
ment and prosperity throughout the free 
world, and for “a level of international 
trade based on living standards and 
working conditions among the masses of 
people which continuously improves, 
year to year.” 
e GM and Ford Blocs—The Auto- 
motive Div. of IMF has two world- 
wide councils—one to coordinate the 
activities of all unions in General 
Motors plants around the world, the 
other to coordinate activities in Ford 
plants. The councils are directed by 
UAW officials who work closely with 
Reuther. The GM council is led by 
Pat Patterson, the auto union’s regional 
director in Flint, Mich., and the Ford 
Council by Ken Bannon, director of the 
UAW Ford Dept. 

According to Reuther, the councils 
have helped unions abroad make “‘sig- 
nificant breakthroughs” in dealing with 
the overseas operations of the American 
car manufacturers. 

In a report to the UAW, Reuther 
cutlined IMF’s importance: 

e In France, it was “a decisive 
factor in two remarkable breakthroughs 
in the auto industry—first, the negotia- 
tion . . . of a contract after the model 
of the UAW-GM agreement with its 
provisions for cost-of-living adjustments 
and automatic annual increments, and 
more recently the signing of contracts 
similar in their features to the UAW 
supplemental unemployment benefit and 


AUSTRALIAN auto workers are unionized, 
but not on the same scale as in the U.S. 


WEST GERMAN plants are feeling the 
pressure for higher wages and benefits. 
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New Twists from an 
old hand in Fiber Glass 








QUALITY’S NEW STANDARD-BEARER 
in the residential insulation field... 
G-B Fiber Glass Building Insulation. 
Offering more permanent insulation 
value to home builders and owners, it 
is high in thermal efficiency, smooth, 
easy to handle, uniform in thickness, 
and—most important—amazingly resili- 
ent. After installation, G-B Fiber Glass 
springs back to its original thickness, 
filling all voids and pockets. Ask for 
Building Insulation Brochure. 


OTHER G-B TWISTS 


Newest addition to pipe covering 
line: G-B Ultra-Foam, the flex- 
ible foamed plastic pipe insula- 
tion . . . G-B Ultracheck Glass 
Fiber Blankets — revolutionary 
new concept in soil erosion con- 
trol... G-B Duct, the round, pre- 
fabricated, glass fiber duct. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
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UNIQUE GLASS FIBER CEILINGS by 
G-B are beautifully quiet, quietly beau- 
tiful. ULTRACOUSTIC® Ceiling Boards for 
suspended ceilings in the popular trav- 
ertine pattern are subtly distinctive, 
uniform but never monotonous. Fis- 
sured surface absorbs 85% of all noise 
striking it. Available in standard sizes 
and new cost-cutting 4-ft. sq. modules. 
UL rating of incombustible. Complete 
details in G-B ULTRACOUSTIC Brochure. 


GUSTIN SAO 
208 West 10th id Comey Mo. 


Thermal and acoustical insulations 
Automotive products « Railroad products 
Pipe couplings and fittings 








pension agreements—the latter provid- 
ing retiring workers with company-paid 
pensions in addition to government old 
age pensions. 

e Elsewhere, it made possible 
“effective coordination which paid off 
in significant gains both for UAW 
members and for automobile workers 
overseas. Disputes between auto 
workers and Ford in Denmark, in 
Malaya, and in Belgium have been 
resolved with an assist from UAW,” 
Reuther reported. 

¢ It also facilitated organizing 

drives in India, Japan, Greece, and 
Nigeria that “would not have been 
possible otherwise.” 
e Labor Standards — Some of the 
talk (and worry) about UAW’s and 
Reuther’s broadening interest in_ bar- 
gaining—on an_ international scale— 
arises from the past activities of IMF 
and its Automotive Div. However, the 
outlook is for stepped-up activities. 

Last November, Victor Reuther 
(acting for UAW’s Walter Reuthcer, 
his brother) “talked turkey” to an 
Automotive Div. conference at which 
auto unions in 11 countries’ were 
present, representing 95% of the 2.5- 
million organized auto workers in the 
free world. 

Victor Reuther warned that low- 
wage competition and labor under- 
cutting must not be considered a 
problem of U.S. unionists alone; the 
auto industry, reaching out into new 
and developing areas, could lower 
labor costs and endanger production 
and jobs in the auto industry of any 
developed country, he said. 

He got ready backing from British 
and German union spokesmen, among 
others. The Automotive Div. issued 
a declaration that is, in effect, a warn- 
ing: Don’t try to run away from fair 
labor standards, there will be no place 
to hide. 

The goal of the world unions is a 
legislated code of standards, with im- 
port penalties against nations violating 
the standards. There’s a basis to work 
on for an international agreement, a 
treaty signed in Havana in 1948 by 
most of the world’s industrial countries 
(though never ratified by the U.S., 
among others) that called for such a 
code to be supported by penalties. 

Just in case nobody else can come up 
with new ideas on a code, the ICI"l'U 
has a committee of economists working 
on one. The group will meet in the 
spring to rough out definite proposals 
to take up with the General Agreement 
on ‘Tariff and Trade (GATT) and the 
International Labour Organization, a 
UN body. 

The AFL-CIO discussed an_ inter- 
national labor standards agreement with 
the Eisenhower State Dept., and said 
afterward that no objections came up. 
It counts the Kennedy Administration 
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During 1960, as for the two pre- 
vious years, Newsweek carried 
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covers the leadership commu- 
nity—leaders in business and 
government whose good will is 
vital to defense industry. 

If you sell industrial products, 
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Newsweek delivers more readers | 
Ne , who are managers, proprietors | 
== I é og and officials than any other 
- general newsweekly. 

If you sell quality consumer 
goods, these leaders are also 
your #1 market. With their high 
personal incomes, they can 
afford the best! 
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WALLOPS 


Does your advertising agency apply 
“value analysis” in media buying? 


Relating “price to quality” is every bit as important when you buy 
advertising space or time—as it is when you buy nuts and bolts. 

For example, placing your company’s advertising in the most effective 
media involves more than an analysis of just the nwmber of readers. 
Not only do you need to know which people read—but also what they 
read, how much they read and the climate in which they read... facts 
not always readily available to the advertiser. 

Marsteller-Rickard spends thousands of dollars annually in original 
media research to determine such facts.* The result is a shrewder 
expenditure of our clients’ advertising dollars. 


*Marsteller-Rickard’s “Publication Image Study” pictured above 
—a pioneering technique now widely used in media research—is 
a good example. Readers of competitive publications were inter- 
viewed and results charted to indicate reader attitudes. Result: 
an effective yardstick by which to evaluate the relationship 
between circulation and quality of readership. 


Marsteller. 
Rickard. 
Gebhardt and 
Reed. Inc. 
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“pledged” to its position that low-wage 
countries should not be permitted to 
disrupt international trade. 

But international agreements take 
time to work out, and there is never 
an assurance that they will develop as 
proposed—tariff and trade being in- 
volved. So UAW and the Automotive 
Div. of IMF plan to seek “bargain- 
ing” advances, too. 

The idea is to protect the minimum 
standards existing now, while attempt- 
ing to raise today’s lowest levels of 
wages and working conditions. If any 
auto manufacturer should propose to 
establish a plant in a new and un- 
developed area, IMF auto unions would 
demand (with threats of economic 
pressures elsewhere) that the existing 
standards be met, not undercut. 

UAW’s interest in this area is based, 
in part, on a conviction that many U.S. 
companies have bought plants abroad to 
escape higher labor standards won by 
unions in this country. Some of the 
ready support UAW had in Paris re- 
sulted from dissatisfaction among Brit- 
ish auto unionists over the way U.S. 
Ford moved to purchase full control of 
Ford of England. 

But UAW-—and other auto unions— 
aren’t only worried about U.S. com- 
panies expanding beyond _ national 
boundaries. They are concerned, for 
instance, about plans of Japan’s Nissan 
Motor Co., Ltd. for an assembly plant 
in Mexico. 

The IMF conference viewed “with 
grave concern” what it called signs that 
“dominant corporations in the industry, 
with world-wide production facilities 

. . hope to pit automobile workers in 
each country against those in other 
countries in a competitive struggle.” 

The IMF’s Paris declaration proposes 
action toward: (1) closing the now 
widening gap between production ca- | 
pacity and demand in the world auto- 
mobile market; (2) harmonizing wages 
and social benefits of automobile work- 
ers everywhere to the maximum extent 
possible, and (3) introducing a greater 
measure of social responsibility into pro- 
duction and investment decisions.” 

That wraps up a lot of UAW philoso- 
phy. There’s one discernible way to 
close the “gap” between capacity and 
demand: stop putting plants in coun- 
tries that have low wages but no auto 
market, and concentrate on developing 
national markets—through more pur- 
chasing power. 

“Harmonizing” wages and _ social 
benefits is another way of saying raise 
wages abroad—perhaps fringes in the 
U.S. UAW people do not say that 
auto pay in France, for instance, would 
have to be jacked up to $2.60 an hour 
or so to match wages in this country. 
Workers in most European countries 
have higher fringe benefits, by law (BW 
—Dec.31’60,p96). END 
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No matter how you slice it, today’s overhead is cutting today’s profit margin pretty thin. 
That’s why it makes sense to make good use of every penny you spend. In staplers, for 
example, Swingline gives you the most for your money. Not only do they last longer and 
ae work better, but they’re engineered to save time and money every time you use them. 
» Swingline’s famous open channel, which assures jam-free performance and split-second 
and loading, is just one of the ways Swingline helps you get office work done faster and more 
oun- efficiently. 


auto . . 
ping No wonder Swingline staplers are seen on more desks across the nation than any other 


pur- brand. The next time you have a stapling problem, contact us. We’ll be glad to help you solve 
it with better, longer-lasting stapling equipment. 
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hour Seen on more desks across Speedpoint — the only pre- 
ntrv. the country than any other brand mium staples sold at list. 
tries S y 7 
BW NC. Lonciscano city 1, NEw YoRK 

World's Largest Manufacturer of Stap’ers For Home and Office 
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3 heat-stopping ability of 
this new tape from 3M? 


New “SCOTCH” BRAND Heat-Reflective Tape successfully 
protects heat-sensitive surfaces against radiant tempera- 
tures up to 5000°F. 

You can readily understand, then, why this tape is now specified by Denver 
Division, Martin Company, for use in the first- stage engine compar inent of 
their ICBM Titan. Needed was a lightweight, cctleaeaiidie heat shield to pro- 
tect delicate components, cables, plumbing and other hardware from: terrific 
heat at blast-off . . . as well as sustained in-flight heat. “Scotch” Branp 
Heat-Reflective Tape successfully met these requirements — proving once 
again the almost limitless possibilities of creatively engineered tapes from 3M. 

Perhaps you've been thinking of a heat shield as something heavy, bulky, 

hard to apply. A roll of “Scorcu” Branp Heat-Retlective Tape in your es 
will change your ideas — perhaps open up new possibilities for labor saving, 
cost reduction or product improvement. 
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Other important new tapes from 3M: 









Preservation Sealing Tape provides all-weather protection almost indefinitely... 
yet removes in a jiffy. 









Vibration/Sound Damping Tape reduces noise by converting vibrationa! energy 
into heat energy when tape (either foil or foam type) is applied to metal or 
other surfaces. 








Repulpable Splicing Tape completely disperses itself in water or alkali after ful- 
filling its role as a paper splicing material. 







Magic Mending Tape practically disappears from sight when used to mend paper 
documents, records, blueprints, drawings .. . lasts as long as the paper = mends. 












SCOTCH BRAND tapes for indusiry 
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3M Company 

Dept. IBB-11 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Please send a free sample roll of _.._E_ 1 
tape (state type) to: i 



























Name 
Your invitation Firm 
to ingenuity! Title _ ae * 
Send for a sample roil Sided: aa 

City Zone co eee 
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A REPORT TO MANAGEMENT ON HOW c _— 
industry cuts costs 
with FIR PLYWwOoobD eee 


Plywood Sky Vans are the key to 
a revolutionary new service offered by 
Calicopters, a California helicopter line 
offering fast, field-to-market air ship- 
ments of prime, highly perishable fruits 
and vegetables. 


Developed by Shield Fabricators, 
Inc., of Gardena, specialists in design 
and construction of freight and cargo 
vans, the new Insul Sky Vans are made 
of lightweight fir plywood, lined with 
two inches of foam insulation. Properly 
sealed, the containers stabilize tempera- 
ture of pre-cooled contents within 3 
degrees for 48 hours. 


The standard Sky Van is 84x42x72 
inches and carries over a ton of produce 
in its 113-cubic-foot interior. Assembled 
with metal Klimp fasteners. the boxes 
can be knocked down and returned flat 
at minimum cost for re-use. 


Plywood construction holds down 
weight and fabricating costs, and also 
provides tremendous resistance to rack- 
ing stresses and impact. 








(CO ENGINEERING __ 
€ PRODUCTION___ 
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1 CONSTRUCTION____ 
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Stronger than steel, lighter and lower in cost, these giant fir Computer floor system installed at a leading 
plywood box girders were used on the new International Paper Co. West Coast university employs vinyl-covered 11%” 
converting plant in Auburndale, Fla. Four feet deep and 48 feet long, thick plywood over steel supports to provide the 
the girders have one-inch plywood webs with 2x12 lumber flanges strength and stiffness needed to withstand tremen- 


and stiffeners. Available in most parts of the country through com- dous loads of giant data processing machines. Raised 
ponent fabricators (write for names), plywood beams can be engi- plywood floors for computers permit free cable runs 
neered for any load or span and fabricated in almost any shape. Other and space for air conditioning. Sections can be re- 
advantages include ease of handling and smooth, paintable surfaces. moved for servicing or circuit changes. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir plywood-its uses, properties and advantages—write 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


—an industry-wide organization devoted to research, promotion and quality control 
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In Labor 


California Carpenters to Demand 


Four-Day Week for Five-Day Pay 


Southern California’s 55,000 carpenters—members of 
48 locals in 11 counties—have decided to reopen con- 
tracts to demand a four-day work week without any loss 
in present take-home pay. They say “severe” unemploy- 
ment makes a shortened week imperative. 

Negotiations are scheduled to begin about May 1. 
Contractors will oppose any cut in hours below the 
present five-day, 40-hour week. The carpenters’ demand 
for a four-day week at present weekly pay would cost a 
“prohibitive” $1 more an hour, the employers say. 


High Court Says “Trivial” Error 
In Ballot Can‘t Upset NLRB Election 


“Trivial irregularities” in administrative procedures do 
not invalidate the results of a National Labor Relations 
Board representation election, the U.S. Supreme Court 
tuled this week. 

The irregularity under review was an error in an 
NLRB ballot, which listed the Mattison Machine Works 
of Rockford, IIl., as the “Mattison Machine Mfg. Co.” 
The United Auto Workers won the election 157 to 155, 
but an appeals court set aside its certification as_bar- 
gaining agent. The ballot error was given as the reason. 

In a unanimous decision reversing this ruling, the 
Supreme Court held that since the irregularity had not 
prejudiced the fairness of the election, it afforded no 
basis for invalidating the results. 


Motor Freight Rate Boosts Feared 
As Teamsters Victory Ends Strike Peril 


The threat of a major trucking strike the end of this 
month cleared away late last week—but the result may 
be higher motor freight rates, perhaps increases totaling 
7% over the next three years. 

The International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters and bar- 
gaining representatives of 600 major companies in 14 
states agreed on a new three-year contract for pay and 
fringe increases estimated to cost 364¢ to 42¢ an hour 
by the end of 1963. This will boost labor costs about 
14% and shippers announced that half—or 77%—will 
have to be offset by rate increases. 

Some 16,000 drivers will get a 7¢ raise Feb. 1 and 
another 3¢ on Aug. 1. They are due a 9¢ increase 
Feb. 1, 1962, and 10¢ Feb. 1, 1963. The carriers also 
agreed to boost contributions to health-welfare and pen- 
sion funds by $3 a week for each employee during the 
three-year contract period. 

The terms are expected to be a pattern for bargaining 
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in other parts of the industry. In all, about a half-million 
drivers will be covered. 

The motor carriers gave in on most of the noneco- 
nomic demands by IBT’s Pres. James R. Hoffa (BW— 
Jan.1461,p101), including the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of national contracts and new guarantees to drivers 
on picketing and the handling of “struck” goods. 

A carriers spokesman said Hoffa won on these contro- 
versial demands because he succeeded in “isolating” a 
group of companies for a separate agreement; the others 
couldn’t hold out once the solid front was broken. 


Meany Forces International Group 
To Step Up Organizing Plans 


For some months, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has 
been critical of the “slow pace” of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trades Unions in organizing in under- 
developed areas—particularly in Africa. His disenchant- 
ment came out into the open when he held back a 
$221,000 AFL-CIO check earmarked for the ICFTU 
organizing fund. 

Last week, ICF TU leaders flew in from abroad to try 
to patch up the differences with Meany and other AFL- 
CIO officials, including Walter Reuther. They succeeded 
—at least temporarily—through some compromises. 

The ICFTU promised that a “stepped-up” organizing 
campaign plan will be laid out in March. In tum, 
Meany released the AFL-CIO check and withdrew his 
reported insistence that an AFL-CIO international rep- 
resentative, Irving Brown, serve in a high post. 

The patch-up meeting also eased some of the differ- 
ences between Meany and Reuther on AFL-CIO pro- 
grams abroad. ‘he two U.S. leaders have tangled fre- 
quently over the ICFTU’s role in fighting Communist 
unions. No final decisions were made on AFL-CIO’s 
participation in this part of ICFTU’s program, although 
the federation had intended to invest some $4-million 
in it. What AFL-CIO will do—if anything—will be 
settled at the executive council meeting next month. 


Labor Pact Aids Missile Program 


Four years of labor peace in the development and 
production of an all-inertial guidance system for the 
Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile appeared likely as 
a result of agreement between the American Bosch Arma 
Corp. and three Long Island locals of the Interuational 
Union of Electrical Workers. 

Negotiators for both sides agreed to renew the current 
contracts now, instead of waiting eight months for the 
Sept. 30 expiration date. At midweek, the new contracts 
were expected to be ratified shortly by the company’s 
5,000 employees. Provisions included a 24% increase 
and substantially improved fringe benefits. 

The three IUE unions represent engineers and tech- 
nicians, draftsmen and clerical employees, and produc- 
tion workers at the Garden City plant. “It would gratify 
us to find our example a stimulus to speedy and amicable 
contract settlements elsewhere in this area,” their presi- 
dents said. 
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Two hundred miles north of the St. 
Lawrence River in Quebec Province of 
Canada, a huge auger shaves particles 
from black cakes of material in a ro- 
tating vat. The particles, looking like 
coai dust and feeling like damp clay, 
are rick concentrate from Canada’s 
newest iron ore development. 

On either side of this settling vat are 
others, 12 in all. Each is the final 
stage of a separate concentrating or 
beneficiating line at the new project— 
the latest move in the steel industrv’s 
hunt for new and richer fodder for the 
blast furnaces of the U.S., and of 
Europe, too. 

This plant and its accompanying 
mine (cover and pictures) have been 
built by Quebec Cartier Mining Co., 
a wholly owned subsidiary of U.S. Steel 
Corp. 

To make the project possible in this 
remote Quebec area, a harbor is being 
blasted from nearly solid rock at Port 
Cartier on the St. Lawrence River. Two 





kept ice-free by air from pipes on harbor floor, gives U.S. Steel edge in ore shipments. 


towns are being built. A power plant 
has been constructed. Two hundred 
miles of railroad have been laid 
through rugged terrain. 

According to the official figures, $200- 
million has been spent on the project. 
But industry men on the outside think 
the total investment is probably piling 
up closer to $300-million. 
¢ Ace in the Hole—Although this huge 
project was authorized by U.S. Steel 
before the recent decreases in the de- 
mand for iron ore, Quebec Cartier is 
virtually assured of economic success, 
for many reasons: 

¢ At a time when steel companies 
have found that higher grade ores or ore 
concentrates can improve blast furnace 
operations, Quebec Cartier will produce 
one of the richest concentrates available 
anywhere in the world today. It will 
produce a concentrate with 66% to 
67% iron. That’s about 95% pure 
hematite (the particular chemical type 
iron ore that is found in this develop- 
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HARBOR has been carved from nearly solid rock by construction crews working round 
the clock in cold as low as —5OF; they crill tap holes, then use dynamite to blast rock. 
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Ore Race os | nee 
4 TOWN of Port Cartier, built to support harbor and headquarters of U.S. Steel subsidiary, 
Quebec Cartier Mining Co., adjoins former small Canadian village of Shelter Bay. 
ant ment), which means that the concen- 
red trate is 95% as pure as you could get it. 
aid | ¢ In spite of high development 
expenses, the particular ore and the 
0- processes used at Quebec Cartier will 
ct. give U.S. Steel a very low-cost concen- 
nk trate, in terms of its iron content. 
ng ¢ Quebec Cartier will have the 
only year-round harbor for shipping rich 
ge Canadian ore or rich concentrates to 
ee] world markets. 
ae e Availability of the concentrate 
. at least a year before other expected 
™ new Canadian projects get under way 
Hei will permit U.S. Steel to capture from 
ine potential competitors large segments of 
- the iron ore market for the growing 
ae European steel industry. 
on ee Raw material availability will 
rs give U.S. Steel an ace in any hand it 
aN) may be planning to play to win for 
ais itself a piece of the European steel busi- _ 
re bericuee'e ; res : = ‘ ’ 
se e There is a broad hint that the SPORTS facilities for construction workers and company employees include these curling 
me very rich concentrate may boost use of _ tinks, hockey rinks, bowling alleys; town also has its own schools and churches. 
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NEWLY built town in former wilderness, 
Gagnon will house miners, plant employees. 
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MINING is by open pit method; low-grade ore is blasted into 
lumps at mine, loaded on trucks to go to concentrating plant. 


rich 67% iron content. 







CONCENTRATING plant reduces ore to fine concentrate with 
Ore is ground by rolling it on_ itself 


Mining center 200 miles deep in the Quebec wilds 
will give U.S. Steel one of world’s richest ore concentrates. 


direct reduction processes that will 
bypass the blast furnace—particularly 
in a wholly new installation, or where 
no blast furnace capacity now exists. 


|. Why U.S. Steel Moved 


Growth of the steel industry in the 
U.S. can be attributed at least in part 
to the natural occurrence of iron de- 
posits in this country. In 1866, the 
iron-rich Mesabi Range in Minnesota 
was discovered. The ore assayed better 
than 50% iron content. In addition, 
the ore was near the surface and could 
be shoveled right onto railroad cars, in 
lumps large enough to be put directly 
into blast furnaces. 

Since 1892, about 24-billion tons of 
ore have been shipped from Mesabi. 
But as World War II ended, the good 
Mesabi ore began running out. In 1940, 
Mesabi reserves already were down to 
an estimated 1-billion tons, while steel 
production was approaching the 70- 


million tons it reached in 1942. Thus, 
reserves were getting down to about a 
12-year level. 
¢ Choices—The whole U.S. steel in- 
dustry was faced with the question of 
where it was going to get iron ore in 
the future. It had several choices. 
In 1950, Iron Ore Co. of Canada 
started construction on a huge project 
to develop a rich ore deposit in Labra- 
dor, about 300 miles north of the St. 
Lawrence River. And U.S. Steel Corp. 
and a subsidiary, Orinoco Mining Co., 
developed rich deposits in Venezuela, 
shipping its first ore in 1954. Other 
projects were started around the world. 
Reserve Mining Co. and Erie Min- 
ing Co. developed mammoth plants in 
Minnesota to extract a rich furnace 
feed from taconite, a low-grade, tough 
iron ore. Taconite is processed near the 
mine site to remove many of the im- 
purities. The process is called beneficiat- 
ing. The end product is a fine powder, 
which cannot be used direct!y in blast 
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in revolving drums; it’s soft enough to break into sand-sized crystals PURIFYING is done by means of spirals; 


without adding grinding material. Oversize pieces go back in. water around spirals, heavier iron settles, impurities float away. 


RAILROAD, rushed into operation in December, is only all-year link between mine and port; dirt road, used to bring in materials and 
machinery for construction, is closed by snow in winter, mud in summer. Trains haul all supplies, even autos, into Gagnon. 
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WHEN I GROW UP IM 
GOING TO HAVE A BIG BUSINESS 
AND OWN A BIG FLEET 


OF FALCONS 7, oS 





AND EACH ONE 
WILL GO UP To 30 MILES 
A GALLON AND 4,000 MILES 
BETWEEN OIL CHANGES 















ILL SAVE 
SO MUCH ON MY 
FALCON FLEET 

ILL RETIRE YOUNG 
AND WEALTHY ! 













A PROPOSAL 
CHARLIE BROWN ? 





Peanuts Characters © 1950 United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


We like what you propose, Charlie Brown. As you 
mentioned, Falcon’s gas and oil savings are terrific. . . 
up to 30 miles on a gallon and 4,000 miles between oil 
changes will gladden any fleet owner’s heart! Then, 
too, tires, replacement parts, (and in most states) 
licensing and insurance also cost less! And, as any 
fleet owner who has shopped the field will tell you, 
Falcon is America’s very lowest-priced 6-passenger 
car*. . . actually priced as much as $505} less than 
other comparably equipped compacts! So see your 
Ford Dealer. Even more important, take a drive in 
the new ’61 Falcon and see why it’s America’s best- 
selling compact—by far! FORD DIVISION, Sora Motor' Company, 

*Based on a comparison of manufacturers’ suggested retail delivered prices 


+Based on similar comparison of deluxe 4-door sedans equipped with 
radio, heater and automatic transmission 


THE FLEET CAR THAT SAVES YOU MORE 
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... U.S. Steel, with its 
control of Mesabi, was less 
pushed than other compa- 


eee 
(STORY on page 62) 


furnaces because it would interfere with 
gas flow and would have excessive 
waste. 

Some ores, and other beneficiated 
products besides taconite, have also 
been too fine for direct use in blast 
furnaces. So two processes have been 
alternatively used to prepare them for 
the blast furnaces. 

One of these processes is called 
pelletizing, and consists of rolling the 
dust into little balls and fusing them to 
stay that way. The other is sintering— 
burning the ore with small amounts of 
coal to form clinkers, which can be 
fed into furnaces. 
¢ Richer—As Canadian and Venezue- 
lan ores and taconite pellets became 
available, steelmen learned some new 
lessons. Iron Ore Co. of Canada’s ore 
was a percentage point or two higher 
in iron content than average Mesabi 
ores, and this increased the efficiency 
and output of blast furnaces. Orinoco 
Mining’s Venezuelan ore averaged 
59%; and when taconite pellets began 
to flow in 1956, these averaged 64% 
iron. 

By raising the iron percentage in the 
furnace feed, the output of blast 
furnaces has been increased until today 
five furnaces can easily produce the iron 
formerly made by six furnaces. This is 
a direct capital saving. 

Even Mesabi ores began to be proc- 
essed. U.S. Steel, which controls the 
largest proportion of the remaining 
Mesabi reserves (estimated today at a 
half-billion tons of ore), now processes 
virtually all its ore to some extent. 
¢ Looking North—U.S. Steel, with its 
control of Mesabi, was less pushed than 
other companies. It tested taconite with 
a pilot plant in Minnesota, and ex- 
plored Canada. Canadian explorations 
have been centered on the Quebec- 
Labrador trough, which is a belt of 
land running from the west shore of 
Ungava Bay in northern Quebec south 
about 500 miles through the Quebec- 
Labrador border, then bending south- 
west for another 300 miles. At Lake 
Jeannine, on the southern tip of the 
trough, U.S. Steel found a mountain 
of quartz-specular hematite mixture. 
The deposit was low-grade, but tests 
showed that it could be beneficiated 
easily and that a nearly pure hematite, 
assaying about 66% iron, could be pro- 
duced at relatively low costs. Develop- 
ment of the project, however, would bh 
costly. 

So, U.S. Steel, a little later than th 
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Undergoing an axle test, this 
Farmall Tractor #460 is 
secured on a Square D con- 
trolled treadmill. 










James Cousert, Plant Equip- 
ment Design Engineer, and 
Square D Field Engineer Bob 
Kunz inspect the panelboard 
which starts and operates, in 
sequence, the entire air-condi- 
tioning system. 


The Center is equipped with 
more than 25 circuit breaker 
distribution panelboards like 
this one for feeding 3-phase 
motors. This panel controls the 
press in the background. 


























electricity is distributed and controlled 


SHAREHOLDERS 
RECEIVE 100° 
CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 


T.ast month Square D paid to its 
\ore than 12,300 shareholders the 
00th consecutive quarterly cash 
ividend on the common stock. 

ius the company joins that 
ect group of lessthanone-fourth 

of the companies whose common 
stock is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange—those whose 
financial results have enabled 
them to reward their owners with 
an uninterrupted series of cash 
payments every three months 
during the past 25 years. 


Unusual Growth Record 
Square D made its only public 
stock offering in 1928. Since then 
our net worth, equal to the invest- 
ment of our shareowners, has in- 
creased by more than 3,000%, 
while working capital is now 
about 4,500% larger than the 
tota! 32 years ago. An investor 
who bought Square D shares at 
tha: time has seen his holdings 
increase 28 times through stock 
splits and dividends. And the 
holder of an original 100 shares 
has received more than $37,000 
in dividends. 


Future Potential High 

This performance sets a high 
target for the future—but not too 
high considering the tremendous 
potential for further growth in 
the electrical industry. In terms 
of facilities, products and man- 
power, Square D is in excellent 
condition to realize that potential 
to the fullest extent. 




















WE INVITE YOU TO JOIN THESE 


Veterans of Industry 


vet‘er-an one who is long practiced in any service Jack Minter, Director 

or art. State Capitol Building, Dept. BW-1 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Take the art of doing business, for instance. One of the Please send vour latest Facts & 

secrets is being in the right place at the right time. Figures on Manufacturing Oppor- 


3 4 3 : : tunities in Georgia, to: 
That’s why so many of America’s biggest industrial sian 








; atte 2 E 
names have picked sites in Georgia . . . where produc- Te 
tion and profits become an everyday affair. We'd like to COMPANY 
show you why it’s good business to produce in Georgia. ADDRESS 
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... Canada has more lenient 
allowances than the U.S. 
for depreciation on property 
in new developments . . . 
(STORY on page 62) 


others, had to decide between Minne- 
sota taconite or Canadian ores. 

¢ Decision—No single factor settled the 
question. ‘Taconite was tougher to 
process but is located near other U.S. 
Steel mines. Canadian hematite was 
easy to process, but would require 
a costly development project. 

On the other hand, Port Cartier, at 
the shipping end of the railroad from 
the Lake Jeannine mine, is near the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence on the St. Law- 
rence River. With a deep-sea harbor, 1 
would be within economical shipping 
distance of Europe and East Coast 
ports as well as the Great Lakes harbors. 

Weight in favor of Canada was 
added by comparison of tax structures. 
U.S. Steel and iron ore mining com- 
panies feel that Minnesota taxes on iron 
ore are excessive and unfair, despite 
special tax concessions to encourage 
taconite developments. Canada _ has 
much more lenient allowances than 
the U.S. for depreciation on property 
in new developments. 

Location, processing, market, and tax 
advantages combined, and U.S. Stee] 
gave the green light to forming of 
Quebec Cartier. 


ll. Construction Job 


Once the decision was made to move 
into Canada, U.S. Steel went to work 
on the details of the project. Obviously, 
the problems involved in building a 
new plant 200 miles from a port are 
many and complicated. Although U.S. 
Steel would likely have gone ahead with 
its project even if Iron Ore Co. of Can- 
ada had not explored the area with its 
earlier development, undoubtedly Que- 
bec Cartier learned some things from 
IOCC and avoided some of the mis- 
takes that might have been made. 

IOCC built its port at the natural 
harbor of Sept Iles. The port is 
well protected from heavy weather by 
islands off shore and by an iniet in the 
river. But the harbor freezes in winter 
and the islands keep the ice from flow- 
ing away from shore. 

About 40 miles away, Quebec Car- 
tier found a stretch of shore where 
water flow keeps the river free from ice, 
or the ice is so thin it can be easily 
broken. The spot had no natural pro- 
tection for a harbor, so Quebec Cartier 
has been blasting a port and harbor 
from the shoreline of nearly solid rock. 
The main harbor is half a mile long and 
450 ft. wide, with a depth of 50 ft. be- 
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Supplies cost 
about 1¢ per copy 


with a XeroX® 914 Office Copier. 
No wet chemicals, nor expensive 
coated papers are required, and 
there are no exposure adjust- 
ments. With this copier you make 
copies directly onto ordinary pa- 
per (plain or colored) or selected 
offset masters. 


NE 





Copies are as 
good as originals 


So superior is the quality of re- 
production that many people 
say copies look better than the 
original. The XeroX 914 copies 
anything the eye can see; copies 
all colors—even reds and blues— 
with sharp black-on-white fidelity. 
And without damage to originals. 
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Versatile 
and fast 
Copies in seconds anything writ- 
ten, typed, printed, stamped, or 
drawn. Business, industry, and 
government use it to copy letters, 
documents, drawings, financial 
statements, reports, freight bills, 
charts, articles, advertisements, 
even pages in bound books. 


e 








What users like 
about the 914... 


“Automatic, copies everything.” 
“Superb quality of copy.” If you 
are spending $50 or more per 
month for copying supplies, a 
XeroX 914 can be of real benefit 
to you. Write to HALOID XEROX 
INC., 9X-12 HALOID STREET, 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK. 
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ONLY BUTLER OFFERS A COMPLETE 





BULK STORAGE AND HANDLING 


Handling dry flowables in bulk offers 
many advantages. But tanks, buildings 
and transports are costly investments 
when custom designed and fabricated. 
That’s why so many companies are 
converting with Butler bulk storage and 
handling equipment. 

Butler tanks and Butler buildings are 
pre-engineered. They simplify the job 
of creating the basic structures. Bolt- 
together assembly of standardized com- 
ponents speeds construction, provides 
easy expansion and keeps maintenance 
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and insurance costs to a very minimum. 

The tanks can be furnished in sizes 
to fit any space or volume requirement. 
Butler buildings are available in post- 
free, rigid frame sizes up to 120’ wide. 
Butler pneumatic trailers have exclu- 
sive P-D* delivery systems that unload 
even hard-to-handle flowables with un- 
usual speed and efficiency. 

Whatever your bulk storage and han- 
dling needs —tanks, buildings or trans- 
ports — Butler has the economical 
solution. Write today for details. 

*Pat. Pending 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Industrial Bulk Sales Division 


7313 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 
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. . . Quebec Cartier is look- 
ing toward the coming 100,- 
000-ton carriers .. . 

(STORY on page 62) 


low low tide—all of it carved from the 
rock. 

¢ Built for the Future—One of the 
most significant aspects of the harbor is 
that the 50-ft. depth is at least 10 ft. 
more than is needed for any currently 
existing bulk carriers. The largest ships 
—about 60,000-ton capacity—now ply- 
ing the oceans require only a 40-ft. 
depth. Quebec Cartier is looking to- 
ward the coming 100,000-ton carriers 
that will increase the efficiency of ocean 
transportation, and has built the harbor 
to handle them. 

At present a single loading line has 
been built on the north side of the har- 
bor to handle the expected 8-million 
tons of concentrate now listed as ca- 
pacity for the operation at the concen- 
trator 200 miles to the north. But the 
south side of the harbor has been fin- 
ished for use as a supply dock so that a 
second loading line could double the 
capacity of the harbor. 
¢ No Lingering—When first contracts 
were let for the project in the spring of 
1958, U.S. Steel had a philosophy dif- 
ferent from that of others now building 
in Canada. Of the projects now under 
construction, most are still two or three 
years away from shipments, even though 
work has been progressing for a few 
years. 

U.S. Steel felt that, once committed, 

the project should proceed as rapidly 
as possible. At the peak, it had 8,000 
construction workers rushing the proj- 
ect, and still has about half of these 
working through the winter to complete 
the harbor and communications. 
e Progress Report—First step was to 
push an access road through the 
rough terrain from Port Cartier to the 
mine. While work was getting under 
way on the railroad, convoys of as many 
as 50 huge trucks sped the 200 miles 
over dirt roads, hauling the steel, con- 
crete, machinery, and other equipment 
to start construction of the power plant 
and concentrator. Every piece of the 
huge plant was hauled up the access 
road on these convoys. 

The railroad began operation in De- 
cember, although it still lacks some bal- 
last in the tracks at the north end. The 
concentrator began experimental oper- 
ations this month, and soon will be 
ready for full production. 

The harbor was to be ready within a 
month or two from now, but a heavy 
storm just before Christmas swamped 
a cofferdam and flooded a portion of 
the construction project—setting back 
the schedule by approximately two 
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TRANSACTER 


With the Solution 





DATA 
PROCESSING 
CENTER 





The TRANSACTER‘* System _the fastest proven 
method of accurate instantaneous data 
collection and transmission ~ provides 
management with instantaneous data on 
production status and order location, inventory 
control, labor costing, tool crib and stores 
control, receipt and shipment, on-line 
communication. These are just a representative 
few of the scores of potential assignments for 
the TRANSACTER System in modern industry. 


Until Stromberg developed the TRANSACTER 
System, no accurate, instantaneous method of 
source data collection existed. Industrial data 
collection and transmission was a relatively 
primitive operation completely dependent on 
manual recording and delivery, and subject to 
human fallibility every step of the way. Such 
methods were incompatible with the accuracy 
and efficiency of modern electronic data 
processing and computer speeds. 


The TRANSACTER Systenm.i-entirely compatible 
with all major electronic data processing 
methods-_eliminates all intervening paper work 
and clerical operations between widely 
scattered data sources and a central 
processing office. 


Compilation of management reports that has 
heretofore taken days_sometimes weeks - 
can now be fully accomplished in minutes! 


With the TRANSACTER System dramatic new 
opportunities for profit improvement 
become evident. 


An informative booklet is available on request. 


GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 


STROMBERG DIVISION « THOMASTON, CONN. 


“TRADE maRK OF GTC 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST TIME EQUIPMENT 
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....It’s personal service, 
at Mitsubishi 


The Mitsubishi Bank, one of 
Japan’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished institutions, grew out 
of a giant complex of enterprises 
encompassing heavy industry, 
export-import, insurance, ship- 
building, warehousing and many 
others. For this reason, Mitsu- 
bishi is thoroughly knowledge- 
able in every facet of every kind 
of business operation; for this 
reason, Mitsubishi’s facilities are 
vast and varied. Your business, 
too, will benefit from the intelli- 
gent advice and efficient service 
you get at Mitsubishi. 


THE 


MITSUBISHI BANK, 
LTD. 

Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo Branches: 

156 throughout Japan New York Agency: 

120 Broadway, New York 5,N.Y. London 

Branch: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 

CABLE ADDRESS: BANKMITSUBISHI 
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... U.S. Steel obviously is 
including the world market 
in its thinking . . . 

(STORY on page 62) 


months. Now, shipments are expected 
to begin about June. 
¢ Competition—This week U.S. Steel’s 
project got some fresh competition. 
Wabush Iron Co., Ltd. (in which, as 
in IOCC, some U.S. companies have 
an interest) announced that it is ready 
to start this year construction work 
costing more than $20-million, in con- 
nection with the Wabush Lake iron 
ore project in Quebec. It will spend 
$15-million on construction of a harbor 
at Pointe Noire, Quebec—between Port 
Cartier and IOCC’s port at Sept Iles. 
Unlike Quebec Cartier, which rushed 
along all its construction work—harbor, 
railroad, mine-site plants—pretty much 
simultaneously, Wabush Iron Co. is 
proceeding by stages. It has already 
built a railroad spur to connect its ore 
project with the Quebec, North Shore 
& Labrador Ry., which runs down to 
Sept Iles. This year’s program includes 
a start on the harbor, a rail spur to 
connect with it, and preliminary struc- 
tures at the mine site. Further con- 
struction will come later. 


lll. Rich Prizes 


Nobody at U.S. Steel or Quebec Car- 
tier will say exactly where first ship- 
ments from Port Cartier are destined to 
go. Officially, Quebec Cartier says it 
“expects to sell its product on the 
world markets, particularly in Canada, 
Europe, and the U.S.” 

With the development of ore re- 
serves in South America and the open- 
ing of IOCC, U.S. companies have had 
iron ore reserves available to deep-sea 
ships. Concurrently, the world’s steel 
industry, particularly in Europe, has 
been growing in its output and in its 
demand for raw materials. The result 
has been a growing world market fo: 
iron ore and a profitable commodity 
trade is developing in its sale. U.S. 
Steel obviously is including the world 
market in its thinking. 

No customers in Europe are known 
to have signed contracts, but U.S. 
Steel has had conversations abroad and 
is convinced it can get the contracts 
when production starts. 
¢ Possible Markets—The concentrate 
produced by Quebec Cartier is like fine 
sand, and must be sintered or pelletized 
before it can be used as blast furnace 
feed. A site at Port Cartier has been 
designated for a pelletizing plant, if 
market conditions make it advisable to 
build one there. 

Unless this is built, the concentrate 


(Advertisement) 





PROFIT PROBLEMS — 9 














[Foc believe that your prop- 
erty was assessed incorrectly 
and your taxes are unfairly high 
... how would you seek to have them 
reduced ? You might protest to your 
tax assessor, but the burden of proof 
usually is on the taxpayer. Unless you 
can show a clear inequity, you are not 
likely to secure a reassessment. Most 
assessors have heavy work loads and 
must use their personnel only where 
there are substantial grounds for 
helieving a correction is needed. 


Proof of inequity usually requires a 
survey of assessments and taxes on 
property similar to yours. It may call 
for a study of assessment practices on 
classes of property to learn whether. 
for example, residential properties as a 
whole are bearing too light an assess- 
ment burden compared to industrial 
properties. Sometimes it is desirable 
to show ratio of assessed value to fair 
market value of various properties. 
Where the ratios differ widely, an 
apparent case of inequity may be 
made. 


Such surveys and studies should be 
documented factually by reports of 
size, usage, construction character- 
istics. and sale prices, among other 
factors. Studies of this nature call for 
the experience and seasoned judgment 
of a valuation expert. Many business- 
men have found that the best answer 
to this problem is to retain the services 
of appraisers having a staff qualified 
to perform this work and prepare 
written reports that will command 
respect from taxing authorities. 


In over 50 years of experience, the 
Marshall and Stevens organization has 
assisted both taxpayers and assessors 
with the difficult problems of property 
valuation. A nation-wide firm, 
Marshall and Stevens offers a staff of 
appraisal engineers expert in tax 
valuation matters. A copy of the 
informative bookiet, The Purposes of 
Appraisals is yours for the asking. 
Write Marshall and Stevens, Depart- 
ment 53, 6 Church Street, New York 6, 
New York. Other offices in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Minneapolis, Montreal, Philadelphia. 
Phoenix, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and Vancouver, B.C. 
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The complete Hertz Truck Lease Plan includes a broad 
range of services: complete maintenance, gas and oil, paint- 
ing and lettering of trucks, washing and cleaning, garaging, 
emergency road service, insurance, licensing, and much 
more. Here, too, flexibility is the rule. You can decide, for 
example, how you want your trucks painted and lettered; 
and in many cases, the insurance and garaging arrangements. 
The resources of a vast truck organization are yours to 
draw upon when you lease from Hertz. You lease only those 
trucks you need for normal operations. If one is tied up for 
repairs, Hertz provides a replacement. If you need extra 
trucks for peak periods, Hertz supplies them immediately. 


A Hertz sales engineer can tell you many more advantages 
that come with Hertz Truck Leasing—instead of many 





separate bills, you pay just one fixed amount per week. He 
will also fully explain the complete Hertz services available 
to you. Call your local Hertz Truck Lease office soon or, 
write for booklet —‘‘How to Get Out of The Truck Business” 
—to Hertz Truck LEASE, 660 Madison Ave., New York 21, 


N. Y. Dept. A-128. 
no investment...no upkeep 


LEASE j HERTZ | TRUCKS 


HERTZ ALSO RENTS TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, DAY OR WEEK 
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This new book shows you 


how much less 


The latest edition of our building-cost data book contains 
photographs and complete specifications of 24 recently con- 
structed plants, together with cost information. You will find 
it interesting. It’s yours for the asking. 
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26,758 sq. ft. Office 
area of 5,308 sq. ft. has 
paneled walls; terrazzo 
and carpeted floors; air 
conditioning. Plant 
100% sprinklered. 
Locally financed. 


220,000 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry construction. 
Ceiling height 28’. Of- 
fice air conditioned. 
Plant 100% sprinklered. 


42,128 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry construction. 
Pre-cast slab roof. Ceil- 
ing height 11’. Office 
area air conditioned. 
Plant 100% sprinklered. 


In Georgia, heartland of the rich southeastern market, new 
factories and warehouses of national concerns are being built 
at an ever-increasing rate. And they are being built at costs 
well below those prevailing in other sections, as you can see 


from these typical examples. 


E. A. YATES, Jr., Vice President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Box 4545B, Atlanta 2, Georgia, Phone 521-3400 


A COMPLETE, CONFIDENTIAL SITE-SELECTION SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 
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must be shipped to a location where it 
can be processed. Some European steel 
companies are equipped to sinter, and 
these provide a_ possible immediate 
market. 

Most logical destination for the con- 
centrate among U.S. Steel installations 
is the huge Fairless works. Fairless now 
gets much of its ore from Venezuela, 
and it’s probable that the rich Ca- 
nadian concentrate could economically 
replace some of this. 

As for hauling the concentrate, U.S. 

Steel owns, through Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Div., the largest Great Lakes fleet 
of ore carriers. Several modifications 
would be needed, however, to make 
these ships efficient in runs up the St. 
Lawrence. With the largest under 
25,000-ton capacity, none is really big 
enough to take full advantage of a port 
such as Port Cartier, which is equipped 
to handle 60,000-ton to 100,000-ton 
ships. 
e The Top Prize—Nevertheless, Europe 
seems to be the rich prize in the pic- 
ture. Each of the new projects in Can- 
ada has been looking longingly at that 
market. Iron Ore Co. of Canada shipped 
1.6-million tons of iron ore to Euro- 
pean ports last year. With its 66% 
concentrate, Quebec Cartier should 
make a further dent in that growing 
market. 

At U.S. Steel headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, executives are putting a micro- 
scope on the European market. They 
are studying out what major role, if any, 
U.S. Steel will plav in the European 
industry bevond the raw materials it 
hopes to sell there. Should the decision 
be made to enter the European mat- 
ket in any new way, the availability of 
Quebec Cartier concentrates for ocean 
shipping is sure to be a strengthening 
factor in the move. 
¢ Direct Reduction—Hiding among 
the possibilities in Quebec Cartier’s 
future is another consideration. The 
concentrate, at 66% iron and _ nearly 
pure iron oxide, looks like the most 
ideal product yet available for direct 
reduction processes that bypass the tra- 
ditional blast furnace. 

When first shipments are made by 
Quebec Cartier this summer, U.S. 
Steel will experiment widely with the 
new concentrate. It won’t know until 
it gets the results of these experiments 
just how or where it will use the Quebec 
output. Direct reduction tests are al- 
most certain to be included in the pro- 
gram. 

If these tests are highly successful, 
and the Quebec Cartier concentrate 
finds a big market in direct reduction 
processes, there could be no need to 
sinter or pelletize much of the Quebec 
Cartier output. Then the area now re- 
served for a pelletizing plant at Port 
Cartier could be devoted to other ex- 
pansions. E&ND 
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from Antifoams to Zeolites. 


The A to Z range of Nalco’s specialized industrial chemi- 
cals includes useful products for nearly every kind of in- 
dustry. Some of them improve products, some protect 
equipment. Others reduce waste . . . or catalyze a process 
...and still others are chemical raw materials. If the list 
at the right hints at help for you, please take the hint 
. .. and write for more details. 


Detailed data on any Nalco Products 


are yours, promptly, upon request. 


NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
6208 West 66th Place ° Chicago 38, Illinois 


Domestic subsidiaries: Visco Products Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas; Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., Tyler, Texas 
Foreign subsidiaries: England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Venezuela and West Germany 

In Canada: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 


AnrtIFOAM CHEMICALS. . . for manufactur- 
ers of paints, and paper . . . for processors of sugar 
beets, and rubber . . . for control of foam in any 
liquid processing. 

ASPHALT ADDITIVES .. . for better bonding of 
asphalt to aggregate . . . easier road repairs . . 
longer lasting asphalt roads. 

CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATES... cyclic tertiary 
amines, quaternary ammonium chlorides, oxyalky- 
lated products . . . wherever surface-active agents 
are needed in chemical processing: 
COAGULANTS ... . inorganics, organic polyelec- 
trolytes . . . for clarification of water and process 
liquids . . . for processing mineral ores. 
COLLOIDAL SILICA. . . for non-skid character- 
istics in paper, paperboard and wax .. . for snag 
resistant, soil resistant cloth . . . for stronger bond- 
ing qualities in cements and mortars. 
COMBUSTION CHEMICALS. .. . for improved 
combustion, control of soot and slag in coal and oil 
fired boilers. 

CONSULTING SERVICES AND CONTRACT 
RESEARCH ... on any problem of development, 
manufacture or application of chemicals related to 
Nalco products or the functions they perform. 
CORROSION INHIBITORS. . . for cooling 
waters, boiler waters, municipal water systems .. . 
for oil field and refinery hydrocarbon systems. 
DIALYSIS MEMBRANES. . . for liquids process- 
ing, ion separation. 

ELECTRICAL PETROLEUM TREATING . 
custom designed equipment for electrical desalt- 
ing, desulfurization of petroleum stocks. 
EMULSION BREAKERS. . . for treating crude 
oils, for refinery desalting . . . for chemical process- 
ing. 

FUEL OIL STABILIZERS. . . for prevention of 
sludge, improved combustion in residual and dis- 
tillate fuels. 

ION EXCHANGE RESINS. . . anion and cation 
exchangers .. . for water conditioning, liquids proc- 
essing. 

METALWORKING LUBRICANTS. .. for difficult 
cutting, drawing and forming of metals. 
MICROBIOLOGICAL CONTROL CHEMICALS 
. . . for slime and algae control in industrial water 
systems ... for pulp and paper mill systems. 
PAPER PROCESS CHEMICALS. . . for fibre re- 


tention, white water clarification . . . for control 
of foam . . . for microbiological control. 
PETROLEUM CATALYSTS . . . for catalytic 
cracking .. . for hydroforming . . . for desulfuriza- 
tion. 


REFRACTORY MATERIALS... . for investment 
casting .. . for ceramic shell molding. 

ROLLING OILS .. . for steel rolling mills. 
SODIUM ALUMINATE .. . for water clarifica- 
tion ... for paper processing .. . for alumina needed 
in chemical processing 

WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL CHEMICALS 
. .. for non-selective control of vegetation for rail- 
roads and industry. 

WATER CONDITIONING CHEMICALS. . . for 
control of corrosion, deposits and foaming in boiler 
feedwater, cooling water, and all types of process 
water systems. 


Zeoure. . . synthetic, inorganic gel type cation 
exchanger for softening hard water supplies. 


©... Serving Industry through Practical Applied Science 
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. . . to deposit metal billet in container. )n its own, robot uses built-in memory system to repeat job. 
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Brainier Robots for Brawny Jobs 


Improved models are more fully automatic and more 


versatile than ever before. And some, like Consolidated Con- 


trols’ Unimate, have built-in memory systems. 


In a test lab in Bethel, Conn., a 
technician pushes a button. Two long 
steel fingers give a lurch, then clamp 
a metal billet, swing it over to a forging 
press, and a split second later pluck 
out what would normally be a finished 
forging, depositing it into a container 
(pictures). 

This mechanical hand, which will be 
unveiled in a few weeks, is part of a new, 
fast-rising generation of robots that 
may soon assume a major role in re- 
search, nuclear power, industry, and 
underwater and space exploration—at 
least, that’s what 10 or 12 robot makers 
are banking on. They're building a 
“master race” of robots more fully auto- 
matic and more versatile than any that 
have gone before; and a few manufac- 
turers—including Bethel’s Consolidated 
Controls Corp.—are adding built-in 
memory systems to run evervthing from 
paint spray guns to an entire nuclear 
power reactor. 
¢ New Breed—All this has come sud- 
denly. Only three or four vears ago, so- 
called robots were merely “master-slave” 
units, working mainly in radioactive en- 
vironments. An operator on one side of 
a lead-glass window, his hands on me- 
chanical manipulators, maneuvered a 
pair of claws or pincers on the other 
side by duplicating the motions he 
wanted the slave unit to make. 

Improved raodels of these are still 
the top sellers in the laboratory and 
nuclear reactor field, but much more 
automated—and _ higher-priced—devices 
are battling for a corner of this market, 
plus a few other markets that are just 
starting to beckon. 
¢ What Is a Robot—To many laymen, 
a robot is one of those giant, clanking 
tin cans that walk and talk their wav 
through science fiction. Men in the 
business, however, are less convinced of 
what actually entitles a machine to be 
called a robot, and seldom agree even 
among themselves. Generally, though, 
vou could probably define a robot as 
any mobile, automatic handling or as- 
sembly device, with “seeming intelli- 
gence,” that performs actions ordinarily 
ascribed to human beings. 

Besides mobility, the big difference 
between this and normal automation is 
that robots won’t necessarily do a job 
faster than human beings; in many 
cases, robots replace men either because 
the environment is hazardous for any- 
thing but a machine, or because, as in 
the case of industry, the particular job 
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is of a nature that might pall on an 
otherwise good worker, and crimp his 
efhciency. The important thing is that 
a machine doesn’t need long, spidery 
arms and giant claws to be a robot. 
Neither does it need remote controls to 
qualify, though both help. 

¢ Market Surge—The market for these 
robots—which range from $12,000 or 
so for a factory assembly unit up to 
$2-million and higher for a complex 
nuclear reactor robot—is expanding vig- 
orously. Annual sales are estimated at 
between $5-million and $10-million, 
but by 1970, they're expected to hit 
$85-million or $100-million, and by 
1980, perhaps $300-million or more. 
That’s because three of the four mar- 
kets opening up—space, underwater, and 
nuclear research and power—are new 
fields themselves, and involve environ- 
ments where only machines can usually 
work. In some cases, the same holds 
for the fourth market, industry. 

¢ Robot Production Line—The biggest 
immediate market is in  industry— 
though it may take the old, hard sell to 
put robots across. Manufacturers are 
sold on automation, but they may balk 
at anything new that doesn’t promise 
massive economies and big time-savings. 
The advantage of a robot 1s more subtle. 
It can hum along on a dull, repetitive 
job, shift after shift without coffee 
breaks—hence increase output. Robots 
also are flexible, as a rule, and easily 
reprogramed for new duties. 

That’s the case with the Transfe- 
Robot (BW—May28’60,p110), a general 
purpose robot that Robodyne Div. of 
U.S. Industries, Inc. will begin pro- 
ducing next month. TransfeRobot 
differs from the usual transfer machine 
in that it can make almost any number 
of motions, and, with a claw or other 
fixture—grab, twist, or release the work 
piece it’s handling. The programing 
is done by switches on the side. In six 
weeks, Robodyne plans to announce 
a junior-grade TransfeRobot, selling for 
less than $3,000. 

The system pictured on page 80 
is the newest of the factory robets, Con- 
solidated Controls’ Unimate. It comes 
complete with a magnetic drum mem- 
ory that can keep track of up to 150 
continuous sequences or moves. Joe 
Engelberger, president of Consolidated 
Controls, says the unit can do 500 basic 
jobs in industry—not delicate work, such 
as winding coils or putting miniature 
ball bearings together, but the heavy 


jobs that aren’t done by machines, such 
as feeding conveyors, loading a lathe, 
and the hke. This is mainly where 
Unimate differs from Robodyne’s 
TransfeRobot, which is designed for 
work that’s a little more delicate. 

The Unimate is easily one of the 
spcedicst—if not the speediest—robots 
to program. The hydraulic arm and 
claw are manually guided to a series of 
“terminal” positions; then a button is 
pressed to record each position on the 
drum. in terms of coded coordinates for 
each “degree of freedom” of the arm 
and claw. 

lo simplify programing even more 
where the same job is to be done 
periodically, a tape or punched-card 
copy of the program could be read off 
the drum before the unit is reprogramed 
for another assignment. Then when the 
Unimate is assigned to the original task 
again, the program can just be fed back 
onto the drum automatically. 

The price of the Unimate is steep— 
$25,000, compared with $15,000 for the 
Transfe Robot—but Engelberger claims 
it’s easier and faster to program than 
anv other robot. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 
also is busy on a prototype of a general- 
purpose factory robot, but won’t talk 
about it vet. 

From these prototypes to the actual 

produciion model can take a long time. 
General Mills, Inc., was three years 
working the bugs out of one prototype 
robot—1 factory unit designed mainly 
for app!ving powdered enamel to white- 
hot, cast iron bathtubs right after they 
come out of the furnace. General Mills 
is negotiating a contract with American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. for 
the first production model. The proto- 
type cost about $200,000 to $300,000, 
but the production model should run 
considerably less. 
e Nuclear Customers—Industry may be 
the biggest market for robots, but it’s 
not the biggest buyer yet. The top 
customer right now is the nuclear re- 
search and power field, where radioac- 
tive maicrials are constantly being 
shuffled around, machined, or repaired 
—all by remote controls. For each re- 
actor, this may add up to between 
$500,000 and $2-million worth of 
robot-type handling equipment. There 
are only 11 nuclear power reactors in 
operation, but 17 others are being built 
and plans for another five have been 
announced. Besides these, there are 
over 130 military, research, teaching, 
and testing reactors—all using remote 
con ‘trols 

The basic handling unit in labs 
and power reactors is still the origi- 
nal “master-slave” manipulators—costing 
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i Almost every manufacturer faces the problem of how to 
make his product modern and desirable to the buying public. 
Keystone Wire helps Bissell Inc. meet such a problem in the 
highly competitive sweeper field. 

Three types of Keystone Wire are specified to make this 
manufacturer’s line of streamlined carpet sweepers operate 
smoothly and efficiently. Each is selected for a specific pur- 
pose. A galvanized Keystone Wire is chosen for the axles 
because of its consistent quality and excellent surface finish. 
Keystone Spring Wire is specified to absorb the flexing action 
of the wheels. Uniform tensile strength and ability to be accu- 
rately shaped and stand up to years of maintenance-free 
service are the requirements of these springs. Keystone Staple 
Wire is used to anchor bristles in the sweeper roller. 

When you plan to modernize your product, think of 
Keystone Wire. We invite you to contact your nearest 
Keystone Wire Representative soon. Or let us send you 
further details. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois 
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anywhere from $2,500 for a Central 
Research Laboratories, Inc., unit to 
about $250,000 for the development 
model of General Electric Co.’s enor- 
mously complex Handyman. Where it 
can compete, however, a new family of 
console-controlled manipulators — oper- 
ated by buttons and switches, rather 
than hand grips—is out to bite off some 
of this market. 

¢ With Cameras—One of the fanciest 
robots of this latter-day generation is 
Hughes Aircraft Co.’s new Mobot Mark 
II, introduced last month. Mobot has 
television cameras for eyes, microphones 
on its “wrists,” and specially jointed, 
6-ft.long arms to reach around or 
under objects. To automate it com- 
pletely, a tape unit could be installed. 
¢ 350-Ton Monster—If these robots 
are getting more versatile, they're also 
getting bigger. The biggest vet was 
ordered early this month for the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s new $30-million 
experimental gas-cooled reactor, going 
up in Oak Ridge, Tenn. The $2- 
million, 350-ton giant will be the first 
such for automatically refueling and 
servicing a reactor. 

American Machine & Foundry’s 
Atomics Div. is even going a step 
further. It has just designed and is all 
ready to build, once it lands the con- 
tract, a small, completely robot-con- 
trolled boiling water reactor (SEBOR) 
for generating electricity or steam. 
¢ Moon Exploring—Another hostile en- 
vironment made to order for robots is 
space. Besides the handling equipment 
needed for a nuclear-power rocket, both 
AMF and GE are working on space 
robots—mainly __tractor-type _ vehicles 
with arms and claws either sticking out 
of a turret on the top, or out of a tiny 
control room poised above the turret. 
Hughes Aircraft is also busy on a moon 
robot but won’t discuss details. 
¢ Deep-Sea Robots—A tractor-tvpe ro- 
bot, somewhat similar to the GE and 
AMF concept for lunar exploration, has 
been designed for underwater explora- 
tion by Scripps Institution of Ocea- 
nography, and will undergo its first 
extensive testing next month. Not only 
can these robots make geological 
studies, but they could be handy for 
ship salvage, warfare, retrieving test 
missiles, and other such jobs. 

Besides the Scripps robot, there are 
two others churning around on the 
ocean floor and another soon will be— 
all three with television eyes. Vitro 
Laboratories last year brought out its 
Solaris (BW—Jul.16’60,p144), a 500-Ib. 
device that can pick up objects weighing 
up to 7,500 Ib. Vare Industries has 
a craft that operates without any lines 
at all to a mother ship, and can hover 
like a helicopter. The other manufac- 
turer in this field is Hughes Aircraft, 
which is just finishing its first. under- 
water robot. END 
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Reliability through Amchem chemicals means greater 
safety on the highways for motorists and pedestrians alike. 


Chemical brush killers pioneered by Amchem are vital 
factors in maintaining brush-free roadsides, intersec- 
tions, rights-of-way, etc. The unimpaired visibility thus 
provided is a major preventative of highway accidents. 


New, enduring aluminum and steel highway signs owe 
much of their effectiveness to the tenacious paint bond- 
ing characteristics of Amchem chemicals—Alodine for 
aluminum, Granodine for steel. 


Amchem chemicals are hard at work everywhere—in 
industry, in agriculture, at home and abroad. Amchem 
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HOW AMCHEM ADDS “SAFE” PASSAGE TO THE HIGHWAYS 


manufactures world famous ‘‘Weedone” chemical weed 
and brush killers and plant hormones that eradicate 
weeds and stimulate plant growth all over the world. 
Alodine and Granodine have become standards in corro- 
sion-proofing and pre-paint preparation for aluminum 
and steel, adding years of 'ife to products of sheet metal 
and to the retention of their initial beauty. 


Throughits Benjamin Foster Company Division, Amchem 
markets a wide line of protective coatings for thermal 
insulation. 


Amchem licensees abroad sell all of these products in 
every country of the free world. 


Write for further information. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly ‘American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. 


Detroit, Mich., St. Joseph, Mo., Niles, Calif., Windsor, Ont. 
Amchem and Weedone are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 


Alodine and Granodine are Amchem’s registered trademarks for its conversion coating chemicals, 














In Finance 


Fed Bank Aide Scores Low Interest Rate 
For Time Deposits in Commercial Banks 


The Federal Reserve Board came under fire this week 
from an official of one of its own regional banks for hold- 
ing at 3% the rate that commercial banks are allowed to 
pay for time deposits. 

Howard D. Crosse, vice-president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, said that at times this has 
meant that commercial banks were virtually priced out 
of the market for time money. As a result, he said, the 
competitive position of the banking system—as a medium 
for investment—has slipped, while the open markets for 
commercial paper and Treasury bills have gained. This 
helps explain why the big city banks in New York and 
Chicago are still very tight at a time when the Fed is 
pursuing a policy of active ease. 

To remedy the situation, Crosse suggests that: 

¢ The Fed should treat time deposits differently 
from savings deposits. ‘The theory is that time deposits 
are placed in large amounts by corporations, while savings 
deposits come into banks in dribbles from individuals. 
At present, both types of deposits are lumped together 
in the Fed’s Regulation Q, which controls payment of 
bank interest. This goes far beyond the New York Fed’s 
long-time position that rates on foreign time deposits 
ought to be raised. 

* Rates for all time money—both domestic and for- 
eign—should be made flexible so that banks can compete 
op even terms with open market rates. Crosse implies 
that big city banks ought to reconsider their opposition 
to accepting time money from domestic corporations; he 
suggests that U.S. banks might even sell debentures— 
a method used by the Swiss. Long-term borrowing by 
the banks would be justified, he feels, because of the big 
increase in long-term loans in bank portfolios. 

“For banks to regain their traditional role as financial 
intermediaries,” he says, “new forms of deposits and new 
markets may be required.” 


Fast Footwork, Union Demands 
Figure in Company Takeover Bids 


Corporate takeovers can prove very trying, as some 

particularly artful businessmen found out this week: 

¢ In Dallas, 38-year-old James J. Ling announced 
that his burgeoning Ling-Temco Electronics, Inc., would 
accept tenders for all the common stock—over a mini- 
mum of 150,000 shares—-of Chance Vought Corp. at 
$43.50 a share. 

If the companies merge, it would more than double 
Ling-Temco’s present sales, which may hit $200-million 
this year. But Frederick O. Detweiler, CV president, 
says that if he were to sell any CV shares, he would 
“want more than $43.50.” 

¢ In Endicott, N. Y., financier Albert A. List (BW— 
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Jan.7'61,p76) abandoned his fight to win control of Endi- 
cott Johnson Corp., tie nation’s No. 2 shoe manufac- 
turer. List’s defeat came at the hands of E J employees 
and residents of the area where the company is located 
who rallied to support paternalistic management. List 
finally sold his E J holdings—80,000 shares—to the E J 
pension fund in a “non-profit” deal. Employees, mean- 
while, were left with a big load of E J stock—some of it 
acquired as high as $38 a share, compared to a midweck 
price of $31. 

¢ In New York City, real estate man Marvin Kratter 
dropped an option that would have given him control 
ot an old-line New York brewing company, Jacob Rup- 
pert. From the beginning, Kratter’s chief intention was 
to gain control of Ruppert’s big New York real estate 
holdings, and to sell off its beer business. But he stum- 
bled on a union demand for $4-million in severance pay 
if the company should be liquidated. 

Kratter still has about 25% of Ruppert’s outstanding 
common, and he says he will try to block any attempt 
to “mortgage or sell” any of the company’s assets to pay 
off overdue bank loans, “unless liquidation is involved.” 
The Ruppert family, which has over 50% of the stock, 
says it won't liquidate, and denies that it is in trouble 
with the banks on its loans. 


Webb & Knapp Switches Interest 
In Steel-From-Slag Process to Subsidiary 


William Zeckendorf’s Webb & Knapp, Inc., put 
through another of its corporate shuffles last week when 
it transferred its interest in a $35-million project to pro- 
duce steel from waste copper siag to Gulf States Land & 
Industries, Inc., a W&K subsidiary. 

The purpose of the switch was clear: Webb & Knapp, 
with its heavy debt structure, has found it difficult to get 
financing for the operation. By switching to Gulf States, 
Zeckendorf hopes to interest lenders in putting up the 
funds needed to make the project operative. 

Gulf States-which W&K bought in 1956 “for noth- 
ing” (BW—Aug.16’58,p54)—seemed an ideal vehicle for 
the switch. It has a relatively simple capital structure, 
and has extensive oil, gas, mineral, and real estate hold- 
ings which should form a good base for additional bor- 
rowing. What’s more, W&K, with its big equity position 
in Gulf States, is still in a position to collect if the steel 
project pays off. 

e e 6 


IT&T Cuts Stake in Japanese Company 


International Telephone & Telegraph Co. last week 
sold off another big chunk of its major overseas invest- 
ments. It cut its stake in Nippon Electric Co., one of 
the largest Japanese electronics manufacturers, from 22% 
to 15%. The buyers—Daiwa Securities Co., one of the 
big four in Japanese investment banking, and the Sumi- 
tomo industrial combine—paid $12-million to IT&T. 

This follows a similar move last year, when IT&T 
liquidated its 23% stake in L. M. Ericsson Telephone Co. 
It’s all part of a drive by IT&T’s new management, 
headed by Harold S. Geneen, to get rid of mirority 
stakes in overseas companies. 
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The new Administration is taking a cool but not rigid approach to the 
question of negotiating with Nikita Khrushchev (page 32). 


Pres. Kennedy will go slow on any formal summit meeting. One isn’t 
likely before summer at the earliest. But an informal meeting with Khrush- 
chev—if he comes to the United Nations in March—isn’t being ruled out. 


Secy. of State Dean Rusk plans some careful advance probing, through 
normal diplomatic channels, of Khrushchev’s intentions. Ambassador 
Thompson in Moscow will seek a series of private sessions with Khrushchev 
and other Soviet leaders such as the one he had with the Soviet Premier 
early this week. 


This week the State Dept. sees a slight chance for some progress in 
stabilizing U. S.-Soviet relations. Khrushchev is taking a more conciliatory 
line in private than in public. Privately, he says he wants to avoid new show- 
downs in Laos, the Congo, and Berlin. Moreover, he is releasing the two 
American survivors from the RB-47, which was shot down last year off north- 
ern Russia. 


You could attribute the contradiction between Khrushchev’s private 
and public talk to his dual role as leader of the Soviet Union and of the 
international Communist movement. As leader of world Communism, accord- 
ing to this view, he has to talk like a revolutionary, especially with Red 
China in its present militant mood. As head of the Soviet state, he can’t 
afford to throw caution to the winds. 


In any case, a real stabilization of Soviet relations with the West just 
isn’t in the cards for the foreseeable future. Khrushchev will keep trying 
to stir up revolutionary movements in Africa and Latin America, and the 
U.S. will continue to resist Communist penetration. The hope in Washing- 
ton is definitely limited. For now, it is only that the world situation can be 
kept under control. 


A nuclear test ban remains the most likely chance for a breakthrough 
on the arms control front. Lengthy negotiations have narrowed the gap 
between the two sides. Kennedy, though, will ask for a postponement of the 
test-ban talks, slated for renewal next month. He wants time to review the 
U.S. position, see where a bargain might be struck. 


A broad arms control agreement seems to be out of the question. 
Kennedy aims to strengthen the U.S. military deterrent before trying for 
arms stabilization. 

Any real disarmament is a pipe dream so long as Moscow keeps pushing 
the power struggle in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. And while these 
areas remain as unstable as they are today, they provide tempting and easy 
targets for Communist penetration. 


The U.S. balance-of-payments problem also got Kennedy’s attention 
this week. On Wednesday he discussed the continuing loss of U.S. gold with 
a special committee that had just submitted a report to him on this critical 
matter (page 38). At his press conference he promised to send a special 
message to Congress with proposals for handling the problem. 

Kennedy’s statement was timely. There have been increasing signs 
lately of hedging against dollar devaluation by both American and foreign 
companies with big stakes in international business. 
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If it weren’t for this hedging, and plenty of outright speculation, the 
outlook for our payments position—and for the dollar—wouldn’t be bad at 
all. You can see this from the 1961 balance-of-payments forecast put out 
this week by the National Foreign Trade Council. 

According to a group of experts meeting under NFTC auspices, the 
total deficit this year should be down to $1.9-billion. For each of the past 
three years it has been between $3-billion and $4-billion. 


The NFTC forecast doesn’t allow anything for major West German 
moves that would ease our payments position. It’s just as well it doesn’t. 
Bonn still is making prepayment of its $787-million postwar debt conditional 
on the U.S. deducting $187-million to cover German assets seized in the 
U.S. during World War II. There’s no chance that either the Administration 


or Congress will buy this. 


West Germany’s Economics Minister, Ludwig Erhard, has come out 
once more for an agreement between the six-nation European Economic 
Community (EEC) and the seven-nation European Free Trade Assn. (EFTA). 
And this week Erhard received stronger public backing for his position than 
ever before from German industry. 

Erhard and his supporters have their eye on the talks Chancellor 
Adenauer is to hold next month with Pres. de Gaulle in Paris and Prime 
Minister Macmillan in London. Up to now, Adenauer has stuck pretty close 
to the French in their opposition to a Six-Seven deal. But the aging Chan- 
cellor can’t afford to ignore the position now being taken by leading German 
industrialists, especially since he needs their financial backing in the cam- 
paign for next September’s election. 


There will be a wild flurry of activity in Brazil after the Quadros Admin- 
istration is inaugurated next Tuesday. 

Where U.S. Pres. Kennedy spent the time between his election and 
inauguration deliberately building an administration and gathering momen- 
tum, Pres. Janio Quadros has been vacationing in Europe. He says he won’t 
even appoint his cabinet until the day before he takes office. 

Quadros has been holding back because he apparently wants to disassoci- 
ate himself from the policies of his predecessor, Juscelino Kubitschek. The 
mystery about what’s coming is also part of his flair for offbeat, splashy 


political tactics. 


Quadros will be out to prove that Brazil can make rapid strides in eco- 
nomic development without continued financial instability. He has indicated 
that he will impose austerity on the economy but has given no clues about 
how or when. 

Putting the brakes on an economy geared to inflation will require all the 
political dexterity and personal showmanship Quadros can muster. Among 
the problems he will inherit from Kubitschek are: 

e A foreign exchange crisis that threatens to choke economic progress by 
reducing machinery and raw material imports. 

¢ A mountainous surplus in coffee, the nation’s chief export commodity. 
With the world market already glutted, Brazil’s crop may be enough to sup- 
ply the world for 18 months. 


¢ Pressure for land reform in the country’s backward northeastern section. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 28, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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FASTEN ANG FACTS 


... FROM HELICOPTER BLADES TO AIR CLEANERS, 
3M ADHESIVE PRODUCTS ADD STRENGTH, LENGTHEN LIFE! 


More and more, the 
many modern adhesive 
products developed by 
3M are spreading their 
usefulness throughout 


industry. 


They’re fastening ma- 
terials of many types 
with extra-strong bonds 
...they’re providing effi- 
cient protective coatings 


and long-lasting seals. 


Best of all, these easy-to- 
apply adhesive products 
improve profits because 
they simplify production 
... make end products 
stronger, more durable, 
often lighter . . . reduce 
costs...and lead the way 


to new product design. 


Consider these ideas 
from this new science of 


fastening, for example... 
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Helicopter blades stay on the job longer! 
A “SCOTCH-WELD’’® Brand Structural 
Adhesive, according to one manufac- 
turer, increases helicopter blade life 
from 90 to 1200 flying hours, compared 
with riveted blades. Reason—improved 
vibration resistance. In addition, the 
3M adhesive makes the blade lighter in 
weight . . . easier, less costly to make. 
Compared with mechanical fastening 
methods, the adhesive eliminates prob- 
lems of poor stress distribution .. . 
avoids hard-to-get-at spots for produc- 
tion line workers . . . ends danger of 
high heat that might upset metal hard- 
ness and strength. 





Exhaust purifier gets new lease on life! A manu- 
facturer who makes exhaust gas scrubbers to 
control air pollution had a problem. His gas 
“washers” remove tiny dust particles and sulphur 
dioxide from the exhaust of bituminous concrete 
plants. Frequently, these washers would last only 
one season. Now, fo resist the corrosive atmos- 
phere and abrasive particles, these gas washers 
get a coating of “CORO-GARD”® 1706 Brand 
Protective Coating ... and they are expected to 
last indefinitely. 











Honeycombs deo solid job for industry! 3M 
cold-bonding adhesives make it easy to fabri- 
cate sandwich panels like this, used by build- 
ing, furniture, aircraft, railroad equipment, 
other industries. The honeycomb—of paper, 
aluminum, other lightweight material—is cold- 
bonded between metal skins. A nip roller or 
cold press is the only equipment required—no 
clamps or heat! Result: rigid structural unit, 
made quickly at low cost, that adds strength, 
durability, saves weight in end products. 








What can 3M Adhesives do for you? 
Probably plenty! For a quarter-century, 
3M Company has pioneered in develop- 
ing this new science of fastening. Today, 
38M provides adhesives, coatings and 
sealers in thousands of individual formu- 
lations . . . each with a particular set of 
properties that excel in doing a specialized 


job. From this wide selection of proven 
adhesives, and from new ones tailor- 
made to solve your specific problems .. . 
there are 3M products to help you speed 
production, save money, improve design. 
Call in your 3M Field Engineer to show 
you how! Or write AC&S Division, 3M 
Co., Dept. SBA-11, St. Paul 6, Minn. 





“SCOTCH-WELD” and “‘CORO-GARD” are reg. TM’s of 3M Co. 


ADHESIVES, COATINGS AND SEALERS DIVISION 
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He is the “loyal opposition.”’ His job is to question, “Is 
this product good enough—can it perform its function bet- 
ter—and at lower cost?” 


But he doesn’t just challenge. At the same time he visual- 


izes new and better ways of answering his own questions. 
He is a Hughes Value Engineer — active throughout the 
product cycle, from design and development to final manu- 
facturing. 

For the year 1960, Hughes saved $5.3 million through its 
Value Engineering Program. Conservative estimates show 
that a dollar invested in Value Engineering returns $13 at 
Hughes. Good news for taxpayers and buyers of Hughes 
commercial products, too. 
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Hughes was a pioneer in developing Value Engineering 
techniques and methods. Here, in the fast moving field of 
advanced electronics, Value Engineering helps insure the 
efficient, economical production of systems and compo- 
nents for both commercial and defense applications. 


Advanced electronics is our business. Over 5,000 Hughes 
engineers constantly search for the best way to do jobs 
never done before — for new ways to do old jobs better. 
Your problem may be an opportunity for both of us. 


We invite you to write for your free copy of our booklet 
on Value Engineering. Please address inquiries to Hughes 
Aircraft Company, Value Engineering — General Office 
(A), Los Angeles 45, California. 
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Hughes products deliver more for every dollar thanks to Value 
Engineering. (1) New Hughes Nuclear Falcon Missile. (2) Guidance 
Systems for the Navy’s Sub-fired Polaris Missile. (3) Long Range 
Communications System for supersonic jets. 


Creating a new world with electronics 


HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
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‘'C'’ PEDESTAL offers choice 
of 2 letter-size file drawers, 4 
box drawers, or 2 box drawers 
and file drawer. Same overall 
dimensions as other pedestals 


Everything in a Globe-Wernicke “Living Office” contributes to a comfortable, effi- 
cient working day. The completely functional design increases productivity with less 
effort. Soft, harmonizing colors impart a feeling of well-being. Your G/W 
dealer* will be happy to show you how a Globe-Wernicke “Living Office” 
. | can lower your operating costs by substantially increasing the work out-put 
“-2) of your office. Call him soon, or write us for free booklet, Dept. A-1. 




















VERTI-SWING® or any hang- 
ing folders suspend directly 
from sides of Streamliner file 
drawer — no special or extra 
frame is needed. 


*Dealers listed in Yellow Pages under ‘‘Office Furniture’ 








SEC-TRAY® can increase typ- 
ist's efficiency 15%. Keeps sta- 
tionery at the typewriter, end- 
ing tiring, twisting, reaching. 








VISIBLE RECORD CARD TRAY 
fits into desk arm slide, keep- 
ing facts ot your fingertips. 
Holds 50 cards for 100 com- 
plete records. 


ARC SWING® typewriter plat- 
form permits typewriter to be 
raised, lowered from a sitting 
position without tugging, 
yanking. 


GLOBE-WERNI CRE 





THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


Globe-Wernicke makes business a pleasure 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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In Washington 


FAA May Require More Safety Aids 
On Transports, Curb Speed of Jets 


In the wake of commercial aviation’s worst disaster— 
the mid-December collision of two airliners over New 
York City—the Federal Aviation Agency is considering 
three moves to improve its trafic control system. 

It has scheduled hearings for next month on whether 
to require that all high-speed aircraft operating in high- 
density areas carry distance-measuring equipment, and 
that all planes of more than 12,500-lb. take-off weight 
carry flight recorders. In addition, it plans to propose 
speed limits for jet planes operating in terminal areas. 

Distance-measuring equipment (DME) would supple- 
ment existing radio equipment that provides a pilot with 
a bearing while flying in a controlled airway. DME 
would inform him of his precise distance from certain 
ground stations. 

Flight recorders are now required only on planes 
operating above 25,000 feet. They preserve data on air 
speed, altitude, heading, and time. FAA says new equip- 
ment is capable of recording cockpit conversations, 
engine vibration, fuel flow, temperatures, brake opera- 
tions, flap and gear positions, navigation signals reccived, 
and other data. 


Antitrusters Demand That Asarco 


Sell Interest in Two Companies 


The Justice Dept. charged last week that American 
Smelting & Refining Co. stock holdings in General Cable 
Corp. and Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., violate the 
Clayton Antitrust Act. The complaint, filed in New 
York federal court, said Asarco has been acquiring shares 
in the two companies since 1927 and now owns about 
30% of General Cable’s voting shares and 35% of 
Revere’s. 

The reasoning of the trustbusters closely parallels that 
used in their attack on du Pont’s stock ownership in 
General Motors Corp. In that case, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that the relationship was in violation of the 
Clayton Act, even though du Pont had held GM stock 
for many years. 

Acquisition of fabricating facilities by big companies 
is forcing independent fabricators to compete with their 
own suppliers, the government said. The complaint 
asks that Asarco be ordered to divest itself of its holding 
in General Cable and Revere. 

In a separate complaint, the Justice Dept. asked that 
General Cable be ordered to divest itself of nine com- 
panies it has acquired since 1955. ‘These acquisitions, 
the complaint said, tended to eliminate competition in 
the electrical wire and cable industry and in the produc- 
tion of other copper products. 

In a third action, a federal grand jury in Dayton, Ohio, 
indicted four makers of electrical resistors, and officials 
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of two of the companies, for alleged price-fixing in sales 
to both electronic equipment companies and the armed 
forces. 

Allen-Bradley Co., Stackpole Carbon Co., Speer Car- 
bon Co., and International Resistance Co. were named 
in the indictment, along with George W. Water, an 
Allen-Bradley official, and Edward W. Butler, a Speer 
vice-president. 

2 3 _ 


Administration Adds More Names to Roster; 


Mortimer Caplin Gets Internal Revenue Job 


Appointments to key posts in the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration continue. Among those announced this week: 

Mortimer Caplin to be Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. A 44-year-old law professor at the University 
of Virginia and chairman of the American Bar Assn. Tax 
Committee on Legal Research, Caplin can be expected 
to press for a bigger staff and greater efficiency to increase 
the government’s take. 

Clarence D. Martin, Jr., to be Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation. He is a 44-year-old Los 
Angeles auto dealer, Harvard ’38, son of a Washington 
State governor, and a friend of Sen. Henry M. Jaekson 
(D-Wash.). Selection of a man with little experience 
in handling transportation problems was deliberate on 
Pres. Kennedy’s part. He wants a man with a business 
and administrative background to bring a fresh approach 
te these problems. 

James K. Carr as Under Secretary of the Interior, and 
Kenneth Holum as Assistant Secretary for Water & 
Power make the public power stamp more visible on 
top administrators of the department. Carr, former 
chairman of the California Water Commission, is a 
public power advocate, “but not a crusading one.” 
Holum, a South Dakota Democratic politician, is rated 
as a crusader for public power. 


FPC Can Block Sales of Natural Gas; 


End Use and Price Are Deciding Factors 


The U.S. Supreme Court this week ruled that the 
Federal Power Commission can block direct sales of 
natural gas for industrial use whenever FPC finds the 
proposed use of the gas wasteful or the price inflationary. 

For years FPC has feared that the industria! use of 
gas—when more plentiful fuel would serve—might need- 
lessly deplete a natural resource, and that the unregu- 
lated price of direct sales might force up all gas prices. 

In the.case decided this week, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York wanted to pay a fee to Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Corp. for transporting Texas gas to heat 
Con Ed’s boilers. 

FPC refused io grant a permit for the transportation, 
was overruled by the Court of Appeals, and then upheld 
by the Supreme Court. 

The decision may affect FPC’s attitude on the pro- 
posed $225-million pipeline to carry Texas gas through 
Mexico to Southern California, for industrial use (BW— 
Jul.9'60,p30). Both use and price are at issue. 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 


President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


ped MAN, attending a convention or trade 
show, has not at some time asked, ‘“‘Is this 
one really necessary?” 

Increasingly, in our company, we find ourselves 
asking this question of our customers, men in the industries we serve, and in 
the scores of other manufacturing concerns that serve them. 

We do not, of course, favor elimination of all conventions and trade shows. 
We actively participate in some that are of great value to all concerned, and 
would be most reluctant to see them discontinued or altered in any basic way. 

We do feel, however, that the time has come for every such assembly of men 
in business and industry to stand on its own unchallengeable merits. These 
men must ask themselves candidly and honestly, “Is this trade show really 
necessary? Does this industry meeting truly serve a useful purpose? Is my 
company justified in the time and expense it must invest in order to be rep- 
resented properly? Should we have exhibits every year?” 

We believe there are trade shows and industry conventions for which there 
is little justifiable cause, either because there is little basic change from year 
to year in a given industry, or because there is limited change in the nature of 
the products used in that industry. Yet it seems the show must go on: thou- 
sands of man-hours are contributed to a meeting; millions of dollars are 
expended to bring product displays to a trade show, and, in too many cases, 
so little is accomplished. 

It is because of this concern that we take steps to insure value received in those 
shows or meetings in which we do participate. It is our conviction that if the 
meeting or show is worthwhile, it then justifies extra effort on our part to insure 
the success of our participation. 

For example, we have for many years followed the practice of holding 
breakfast meetings prior to and during industry conventions or shows for all 
of our attending people. This gives us the opportunity to review with them 
the changing nature of the industry and of our business, to highlight those 
features of the meeting we feel are of particular interest. We encourage each 
man to plan his activities before the convention gets under way, to plan 
attendance at key meetings and functions, to contact key customers and 
prospects, to review his knowledge of every important matter likely to pre- 
sent itself during the convention. 

In other words, our attitude on trade shows and conventions is exactly the 
same as it is in any other area:‘of our business. If the job is worth doing at 
all, it’s worth doing in such a way that the company will derive the greatest 
possible benefit. It cannot be justified on any other basis. 


* 7. * 





Our recent acquisition of the assets of The Porter-Cable Machine Company 

is the latest step in our program of planned diversification. The Porter-Cable 

line of portable electric power tools ideally complements our existing line of 

stationary power tools for industry, schools and the home workshop. It’s 

another example of diversification only into areas already related in some way 

to those in which we are active. In this case, the marketing and manufacturing 

relationships are self-evident. Equally important, we think, are the long-range 

benefits to our customers. 

* * o 

The “‘profit life’? of capital goods will continue to get shorter and shorter as 
accelerated research and development programs hasten competitive obsoles- 
cence. This is good for the economy —producers and consumers alike—except 
for those manufacturers who fail to keep plant, equipment, and people always 
ready for the jobs they will be doing tomorrow, as well as for today’s assignment. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Makers of Measurement and Control Devices, Instruments, 
and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets 
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Miss All-American 
“Looks like a Sportswoman ... 


she should try to look a little mon 


feminine, fix her hair.” 


How Theyo 


Any mere man knows women are 
different. Sometimes, though, men— 
even marketing men—forget a vital ad- 
dendum to that dictum: Women are 
even different from other women. 

A while ago, Public Relations Board, 
Inc., of Chicago decided that finding 
out more about women would help its 
clients who sell to the capricious sex. 
PRB put this amorphous if delightful 
subject in the hands of Social Research, 
Inc., Chicago market researchers. 
¢ The Women’s View—To start some- 
where in an ocean-deep subject, Social 
Research decided to focus on what 
women think about women. ‘The re- 
searchers, Dr. Sidney Levy and Miss 
Shirley Greene, chose a batch of pic- 
tures of women, torn at random from 
magazines and the like, each picture 
suggesting an identifiable type (sketches 
show a few such types). They showed 
these pictures to 53 women—covering a 
wide range of age and social and eco- 
nomic strata—in the Chicago area. Each 
woman was asked to describe the kind of 
woman she thought the picture repre- 
sented. By also probing a bit into the 
respondent’s own life, Social Research 
came to some conclusions. 

You could sum them up in the Stein 
way: A women is a women isn’t a 
woman. 

Or, to give it to you neat, women 
are women but they are also individuals. 
Their individuality shows in ways that 
marketers would do well to ponder. In 
the light of the findings, certain’ shib- 
boleths may have to go by the board. 
¢ How It Adds Up—Dr. Levy readily 
grants that you cannot generalize too 
heavily from such a sample. “But,” he 
argues, “we wanted only to identify cer- 
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Secretary-Career Girl 

“Trim looking (I don’t like her 
earrings). She has her hair done. 
Very neat, careful.” 


Lively Grandma 

“Dresses nice, her hair looks 
nice. A goodtime gal. She looks 
modern, attractive.” 


2}00k to Other Women 
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tain characteristics. We weren’t measut- 
ing the prevalence of those characteris- 
tics.’ 

The study—an exercise in the judg- 
ment of such externals as what she 
wears, how she does her hair, how she 
applies her cosmetics, and the kind of 
smile she wears—found two simple con- 
clusions: 

¢ Women in almost any social or 
economic level want to look “right.” 

¢ Rightness almost universally con- 
notes femininity. 

Beyond these points, the reading gets 
more complex. 
¢ What’s Feminine?—F'irst, 
women mean by “femininity 

Certainly, it’s no longer the Dresden 
doll look, or Victorian curls and furbe- 
lows. On the other hand, those who be- 
lieve that women have taken to their 
hearts the radiantly healthy outdoor girl 
are in for a shock. What the research- 
ers tagged the “Miss All-American” lock 
just didn’t take. 

“She looks fine, nice comfortable 
clothes on,” comments a middle-aged 
woman of the upper-lower income 
group. But, she adds devastatingly, “I 
don’t see any sense to that hair, hasn’t 
much style to it... I wouldn’t have my 
daughter copy anything from her.”” And 
another: “I would tell my daughter to 
copy her health habits—don’t copy her 
masculine look.” 
¢ What’s “Right”?—Again, what is the 
“right” look? The answer: It depends. 

Thus, “Miss Collegian” in her trench 
coat and simple hairdo won the plaudits 
of the upper-middle women. She came 
close to their ideals of the casual and 
simple in dress and approach. The 
lower-middle and upper-lower recog- 


what do 
M9 
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nized the distinction and taste, but “‘she 
just doesn’t appeal to me,” they would 
say. “She doesn’t seem the sexy kind. 
Her appearance is carefree, hair could 
be combed a little neater.” 

On the other hand, they had unkind 
words for the “nonconformist,” those 
who let their hair float or tousle freely, 
in peasant blouses and full skirts, un- 
corseted. It just isn’t playing the game 
to let loose all that sex. “She looks 
like she doesn’t care particularly about 
anything but herself,” or “She is happy 
and fun loving. She is not too careful. 
She looks hot and untidy; she looks 
sweaty.” 

More to their taste is ““Miss Middle 
Majority,” whose hair is more care- 
fully set than the collegian’s, makeup 
more prominent. “Seems she is look- 
ing for a husband,” they said, and ap- 
proved. “She looks neat, attractive, 
well groomed, and I think she has done 
the most with what she has got.” 

They showed much sympathy, too, 
with the scrupulously groomed secre- 
tary or career girl. But they didn’t envy 
her. “She looks like she has had an un- 
happy life, her eves look that way. She 
does office or sales work,”’ one summed 
up. 

e Housewives—The ‘Suburban Social- 
ite” drew varying reactions. Especially 
at the lower end of the income scale, 
women tended to dismiss her as 
“spoiled, pampered, and has little to 
do.” Suburban women at the higher 
end thought of themselves quite differ- 
ently. They granted that their neigh- 
bors go all out on dress for the country 
club dance, but felt they were lax in 
their appearance in their daily routine. 
The “Young Executive Wife” took 


Executive Wife 


“Vivacious, carefree... Her 
friends would be fashionable 
people, important people.” 


full honors. “She looks happy,” said 
one. “She has good taste, likes fem- 
inine things, values her appearance.” 

Interestingly, older women—the 
“matron” or the “lively grandma”— 
who show their age got a nod of ap- 
proval. She might be gay; she might 
go to the races “and enjoy life. That 
was quite all right. But she didn’t try 
to look 17 

The same diversity of reaction turned 

up in answers about their own lives. 
The young suburban housewife might 
find it “right” to work in shorts or 
slacks around the house. The lower- 
income preferred a wash dress. But even 
the harried housewife who reported she 
lived a dog’s life, said that when she 
goes out, “I’m dressed. I really kill 
’em.” She would have no patience 
with the Young Mother who has given 
herself up to drabness. “I would tell 
my daughter, ‘Don’t let this happen to 
vou.” She has every admiration for 
the Young Mother who stays “neat, 
clean- looking and doesn’t appear cheap- 
looking’—the busy young housewife 
whom the researchers dubbed the Den 
Mother. 
e Alert for Nuances—W omen had little 
trouble in summing up the characters 
pictured. They might muff translation 
of some externals Hite modes of life, 
but they could read human expression 
(those “sad eves”). This responsiveness 
—plus their own ideas of rightness— 
might lead them to read into an ad, 
sav, an unintended message. 

The moral is clear: Marketers to 
women had better look sharp, for sharp, 
canny eyes are on them. These eves 
don’t all see alike—what reaches one 
woman says something else to another. 
But the eyes see a great deal. The women 
know what they want. The targets have 
a certain universality, but the means to 
the goals vary. END 
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The Friden Model CTS Computyper® is a remarkable machine; 
it reads constant data from punched tape or cards, writes the 
data down on the invoice, automatically does all the arithmetic 
required to figure a bill. The operator does little more than fill 
in the date and the item quantities. 


For the average business, one girl and one machine can be the 
entire billing department. 


Important plus: The Computyper automatically produces a by- 
product punched paper tape summary of each invoice. This tape 
can be automatically converted into tab cards or fed directly into 
computers. (If you don’t use this type of data processing, simply 
run the by-product tape back through the Computyper and it 
will give you a typewritten billing summary.) 


For complete information, contact your Friden Systems repre- 
sentative, or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality, there can be no other word for it. © 1960 FRriven, inc. 
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SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE VU. S. AND WORLD 
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Heart Moft?t 


Margarine makers see break; 
in old battle with butter as they 
find ways of turning out product 
that fits new ideas on relation 
of fats to heart disease. 


A breakthrough may be coming int 
the long and bitter battle between mar} 
garine and butter. For sixty years these 
two products have waged lobbying and) 
sales warfare for the table spread mar- 
ket. Now some of the margarine mak- 
ers think they have discov ered in recent! 
medical findings a weapon that will} 
enable them to lop off a fat slice off 
butter’s share of the market. And ag 
the advertising material reproduced a 
the right indicates, they intend to gc 
after this slice. 

These findings, although still con; 
troversial and sometimes contradictory} gift, 
suggest that there is a connection be} they 
tween certain kinds of food fat, a fatty R 
substance—cholesterol—found in thé thre 
body, and heart disease. oui 

Butter is one of the foods contain} je: 
ing the highest proportion of these sus} o}iv¢ 
pect fats. There is evidence that thd cick 
vegetable oils that .ga-into margarine} The 
may have an opposite effect—may actu} fat. 
ally reduce the human body’s retenf yi] 
tion of cholesterol. But until recently} aoe 
the processing used in making mar chol 
garine had robbed it of much of thi bods 
beneficial quality. But now several arte; 
companies are marketing margariney the | 
so processed as to preserve the ant} . BR 
cholesterol effect. the 

Concurrently, several highly reputa}  tero] 
ble organizations have released report} clog: 
tending to confirm the fat-cholesterol} Cutt; 
heart disease linkage. Within the las§ ene 
month and a half, ‘the American Heart pa 
Assn., the Nutrition Foundation, ang °° 
the National Research Council have all 1. N 
contributed fuel to the discussion} ° 
They don’t all agree with one another! sy 
But they have generated enough pub} publ 
licity so that their statements alon¢ nym 
have created quite a splash in the table table 
spread market—a market where annuall jpn g 
retail sales total almost $1.4-billion. As, gyit, 
with Metrecal (BW—Oct.22’60,p26)| and | 
and Crest toothpaste (BW —Aug.6’60) short 
p28), a measure of medical endorse] gains 
ment may reshape a whole counaial drog. 
product field. Bi 
¢ Cinderella—How has margarine, the) ynde 
erstwhile pallid stepsister of butter, be} most 
come a Cinderella product? “Ten year} with 
ago,” says Corn Products Co. Vice} jn m 
Pres. Robert G. Ruark, “fat was fat.’ prod 
Since then a major share of food re O} 
search dollars has concentrated on fat} repu 
The result is some sharp distinction Ciga 
between various kinds of fat and thei 
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Ask your doctor about the 
nutritional benefits Of both... 





different effects on people who eat 
them. 

Research now differentiates among 
three types of fat—(1) saturated fats, 
such as predominate in butter and fat 
meat; (2) mono-unsaturated fats, as in 
olive oil; and (3) poly-unsaturated fats, 
such as predominate in vegetable oils. 
The researchers agree that saturated 
fats abet the production of cholesterol, 
while the poly-unsaturated fats discour- 
age it. They also agree that excess 
cholesterol cannot be thrown off by the 
body, and so tends to pile up in the 
arteries—notably in the artery feeding 
the heart itself. 
¢ Battle of Theories—From there on 
the experts disagree. The anti-choles- 
terol school contends that cholesterol 
clogs the arteries, impeding or even 
cutting off circulation. Heart experts 
generally agree that this arterial clog- 
ging is a major factor in heart disease. 


I. Margarine’s Problem 


These theories, and particularly the 
publicity given them, could affect a 
number of food product fields besides 
table spreads. A Denver dairy sends 
in a typical report—its customers are 
switching in volume from whole milk 
and cream to skim milk. Vegetable oil 
shortenings should accelerate their 
gains at the expense of lard and hy- 
drogenated shortenings. 

But it’s the butter market that is 
undergoing the biggest upheaval. In 
most food products, the fat is mixed in 
with other food elements, as is the fat 
in meat or eggs. With butter the whole 
product is fat. 

Of course, a questionable medical 
reputation alone won’t kill a product. 
Cigarettes are thriving despite numer- 
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ytPuts Margarine One Up 


ous studies alleging a link between lung 
cancer and tobacco. But then, no one 
has yet devised a satisfactory substitute 
for tobacco. 

This type of problem faced the mar- 
garine makers. They started out with 
a product made from vegetable oils 
that have a favorable ratio of poly- 
unsaturated fats to saturated fats. But 
in order to give margarine the stable 
shape characteristic of butter, the manu- 
facturers had to hydrogenate the prod- 
uct. This hydrogenation process gives 
margarine an unfavorable ratio of satu- 
rated to poly-unsaturated fats. It’s still 
far better than butter’s ratio, but it’s 
enough to stop the manufacturers from 
basing their pitch to consumers on the 
ground that margarine isn’t so bad for 
them as butter. 


ll. Three Answers 


Faced with this problem three mar 
garine makers have come up with 
three quite different solutions. Onc 
sells its margarine in cans as an un 
hydrogenated, unshaped product. An 
other sells it as a frozen food. The 
third has perfected a process to give 
margarine the desired butter shape with- 
out destroying its favorable fat ratio. 

Pitman-Moore Co. brought out the 
first of the “health” margarines as a 
proprietary drug product almost- three 
years ago. It has sold this unhydrogen- 
ated EmDee margarine strictly through 
drugstores at a retail price of one dollar a 
pound can, compared with the top price 
of 39¢ per Ib. for premium-priced regu- 
lar margarines. Pitman has done no 
consumer advertising, sells EmDee as 
it does its other medical products 
through detail men to doctors and phar- 
macists. It says it aims only at custom- 





ers whose doctors have recommended 
a low saturated fat diet. 

Standard Brands, Inc., is running a 
dual entry—a frozen, unhydrogenated 
margarine selling at 49¢ per Ib. and a 
regular-type hydrogenated margarine, 
both made from cor oil. Its ads 
suggest both offer the same health bene- 
fits. But competitors claim the hy- 
drogenated, unfrozen variety has an 
unfavorable fat ratio. The company 
may encounter some retailer resistance 
to carrying the frozen margarine since 
food store freezer space is at a premium. 

Com Products Co. has patented a 
process that enables its Mazola -mar- 
garine to keep a desirable butter shape 
without losing its favorable fat ratio. 
Corn Products is currently engaged in 
a lawsuit with Standard Brands testing 
the patent. Despite Mazola’s advan- 
tage in offering both a stable shape and 
a health appeal, Corn Products is tread- 
ing lightly on the fat angle. 

The company has priced and pack- 
aged Mazola to compete with premium- 
priced hydrogenated margarines. Says 
Corn Products’ Ruark, “We decided 
against pricing it higher because we 
don’t feel we’re selling medicine—what 
we're selling is good nutrition.” 

Corn Products probably also is think- 
ing about an adverse reaction affecting 
its Nucoa brand hydrogenated mar- 
garine. And part of its reticence can be 
attributed to a recent FDA directive 
forbidding companies to advertise that 
their products will reduce cholesterol or 
prevent heart attacks. 

Nevertheless, the Mazola ads have 
become more medical in tone as favor- 
able research evidence has piled up. 
Direct mailings to doctors and its medi- 
cal journal advertising have stressed 
a harder-sell health theme. END 
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Arthur Krim (Left) and Robert Benjamin (Right) of United Artists Corporation 
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Good Businessmen and Heller Creative Financing 
made United Artists the Movie Industry’s Pattern for Profits 


When Arthur Krim and Robert Benjamin took over 
United Artists Corporation, film distributors, in 
1951, the firm was foundering, in a magnificent way, 
in a progressively sagging industry. Founded by 
Pickford, Fairbanks, Chaplin, and Griffith, United 
Artists owed $1 million, was losing $100 thousand 
a week. 

Lawyers Krim and Benjamin had specialized in 
the entertainment field. They knew that profits were 
at least possible in movies, and believed that dif- 
ferent business methods would make U.A. pay. 
Heller was of the same opinion. 

Heller financed United Artists’ program of acquir- 
ing films for distribution, and the Krim-Benjamin 


One billion dollars annually 
for industry 





team brought imagination, courage, and ability to 
the distribution process. 

Under a Heller financing plan designed for United 
Artists, the new management was well in the black 
the first year, made $4 million profit last year. 

Thus, once more—this time behind the sets and 
on locations the world around—the Heller success 
combination is illustrated: Good businessmen, and 
creative financing —each useless without the other, 
extremely potent together. 

If your annualsales are upward of a quarter million, 
Heller’s new booklet may suggest how you may 
strengthen your position and increase your profits. 
Write for your copy today—there’s no obligation. 


Write Dept. BW-1 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 90 « - 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17 » Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3 
Walter E. Heller & Co., of California « 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 
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In Marketing 


B. F. Goodrich Enters Seat Cover 


Business by Purchase of Rayco 


B. F. Goodrich Co., which owns 480 retail stores and 
also sells through some 30,000 independent dealers, has 
picked up 125 more outlets by buying Rayco Mfg. Co., 
the seat cover company that started out by franchising 
dealers. 

Goodrich plans to add tires to Rayco’s line of seat 
covers, mufflers, and convertible tops. Eventually, it will 
add a full tire-battery-accessory line. The purchase 
brought Rayco and Joseph Weiss, its owner, an undis- 
closed amount of Goodrich stock. Goodrich, which had 
been a supplier of vinyl plastic for Rayco’s seat covers, 
was attracted by Rayco’s highly developed merchandising 
program and its valuable site locations. 


Wyoming Court Reaffirms Ruling 
That Trading Stamps Are Illegal 


Trading stamps suffered a setback in Wyoming this 
week. The State Supreme Court reaffirmed an earlier 
decision that the state law prohibiting stamps is consti- 
tutional. 

In November, the Supreme Court did hold one sec- 
tion of the 1959 law unconstitutional: The section that 
exempted from the ban those stamps that are redeemable 
in merchandise in the store that issues them. That did 
not invalidate the rest of the law, it held. 

A little earlier, Canada’s Supreme Court had given 
so-called trading stamps the green light, in cases brought 
by two big food chains: Loblaw and IGA. Some prov- 


inces—and consumer groups—are working to get a ban. 


U.S. Motorists More Price Conscious 
And More Prone to Credit, Survey Shows 


Here is a swift picture of the American motorist as 
a consumer today: 
¢ He’s far more price conscious now than he was 
a few years ago. 
¢ He has taken to using credit for his purchase of 
gasoline and other automotive products—just as he has 
for other products. (That may be why more motorists 
are buying by the tankful nowadays.) 
¢ He likes stations that give trading stamps, looks 
with less enthusiasm on premiums such as dishes. 
These are findings from one of du Pont’s latest surveys 
made for oil companies about motorists’ habits. The 
strong thread about price came through strikingly com- 
pared to similar data for 1952 and 1956. For one thing, 
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despite big promotions for premium gasoline, more than 
half the 4,500 motorists du Pont surveyed use regular 
grades, the big reason given being price. In arcas where 
price wars were going on at the time of the latest survey, 
one out of four drivers shopped around, some who 
switched remaining loyal to the new stations. 

Users of credit cards jumped from 12% of the total 
in 1952 and only 18% as late as 1956 to 25% today— 
with the West showing a hefty 41%. 

Service station preference ranks high as a buying moti- 
vation. Some reasons for station loyalty: convenient 
location, good dealer, gasoline brand, credit and charge 
plans, discounts (premiums, stamps, or cash), and, finally, 
price. But, significantly enough, more than twice as 
many mentioned price this time as in 1952. 


Jonathan Logan Moves to Integrate 


Full-Fashion Knitted Dresses 


If big companies can integrate profitably, why not the 
apparel trades? ‘This is the reasoning behind the an- 
nouncement by Jonathan Logan, Inc., a leading dress 
manufacturer, that it is heading for an integrated opera- 
tion in one phase of its producti on: the popular knitted 
dress. 

So far, most knitted dresses have been imports. In 
1959, Jonathan Logan got into the business by buying 
Playfair Knitted Mills, Ltd., in Canada. This plant 
made a so-called “double knit”—made by cutting and 
sewing two pieces together. The European garments are 
full-fashioned, or knit in one piece. 

At the same time, David Schwartz, Jonathan Logan 
president, set about building his own plant for knit wear 
in Spartanburg, $. C. Last year this plant produced the 
Butte Knit line, designed to sell at 20% below import 
prices. The Butte Knits were double knits. 

Early this month, the company announced it was add- 
ing spinning and dyeing equipment at the Spartanburg 
plant to produce about half the yarn needed for its own 
use. Now it is installing five electronically controlled 
machines to turn out full-fashion knits there. The ma- 
chines are coming from England and West Germany. 

The company will be marketing its own full-fashion 
product, complete from yarn to finished garment, in 
time for the fall "61 season. Schwartz estimates that 
knitted dresses will add some $10-million to Jonathan 
Logan sales this year—which he has estimated at around 
$50-million. 

e ie s 


Renault Chops U.S. Price on Dauphine 


Hefty $200 price cuts on Renault’s Dauphine under- 
score dwindling sales in the U.S. market. At the same 
time, though, Renavit is beginning to import a higher- 
powered, more de luxe model, the Gordoni. It sells for 
$1,650, which is $65 ligher than the former Dauphine 
price, and has had quite favorable notice abroad. 

Renault denied that slow sales had forced it to ship 
many cars home. It is returning some 3,000 damaged 
by Hurricane Donna, tie company said. 
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From an.almost unlimited scope of thought, 
Leonardo da Vines -me forth a stream 
of inventions wi — in modern form — 

git % FE in-use a However, Leonardo’s 
greatest contribution was simply the 

triumph of creative thought applied to 
practical results. His work.will stand 
for all time as proof that the appraisal 
of quality applies to thinking as well 
as to tangible objects and to visible or 
audible processes. 


iIn a related sense, the quality of 
engineering is measured by results. 
' And it is by results alone that the 
minds responsible for an engineer- 
ing project can be_ evaluated. 
When you check the record of 
Brown & Root’s engineering 
through the years, the high 
quality of thinking is self- 
evident. Customer satisfaction 
from greater efficiency at lower 
costs has built a worldwide 
reputation for engineering and 
construction by Brown & Root. 


This squirrel-cage blower, invented by 
Leonardo daVinci and put to practical 
use, was a significant step toward 
modern mechanical air conditioning. 


BROWN & Root INC 
4 POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


NEW YORK © WASHINGTON ° LONDON ° EDMONTON ° MONTREAL 
SAO PAULO ° MARACAIBO ° CABLE ADDRESS-BROWNBILT 
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Zinc Breathes Easier—And Hopes 


Calm seems to reign after weeks of chaos in prices— 


but industry is wary of Justice Dept., continuing business sag, 


and upsetting effect of St. Joe’s daring move. 


After weeks of chaotic pricing, the 
zinc industry this week assumed an air 
of outward calm. In less than seven 
weeks, the price of zinc had fallen 14¢ 
a Ib. to 114¢—an extremely sharp drop. 

But there’s no telling how long the 
calm will last. The frantic price maneu- 
vers have aroused the Justice Dept., 
which is making what it calls a survey 
of the situation. The sag in business 
that brought about the price reductions 
still exists; as vet, the price cuts haven’t 
attracted any significant buying by gal- 
vanizers and die casters. And a number 
of industry price-makers express doubts 
about the firmness of zinc’s price if 
business conditions don’t improve soon. 

Even more important, the industry is 
still upset at a daring, and successful 
ploy by St. Joseph Lead Co. earlier this 
month to discipline price-cutters. The 
move—an unprecedented offer to dis- 
count any posted price by $¢ a lb.—sent 
the industry into confusion for several 
davs, and still irritates its members. 
¢ It Depends—In a way, zinc’s little 
price war—and the antics of the industry 
and St. Joe—offer a lesson to all business- 
men who are faced with tough compe- 
tition these days. 

It depends on your pricing philoso- 
phy how you'll interpret that lesson. 
You might conclude—like some zinc 
executives—that discounting prices to 
get business is destructive. ‘Then again, 
you might conclude that while price 
fluctuations are painful and _ costly, 
they're more desirable than a stable 
price that is out of line with supply and 
demand. In either case, zinc’s recent 
troubles are worth unfolding. 
¢ Pattern—To get a perspective on what 
happened, one needs to know (1) the 
structure of the industry, and (2) the 
industry’s 1960 performance. 

Nearly all the nine major U. S. sellers 
of zinc mine their own ore; all do some 
smelting; a few are important agents 
for imported metal. The nine are Ana- 
conda, American Zinc, New Jersey 
Zinc, St. Joseph Lead, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining (Asarco), American 
Metal Climax, National Zinc, U.S. 
Smelting & Refining, and Bunker Hill. 
Dealers, who sell imported metal, also 
play a significant role at times, but it is 
chiefly the Big Nine that count. 

Traditionally, sales of zinc are made 
at a flat price, East St. Louis, or at the 
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E&MJ Metal & Mineral Markets’ aver- 
age, which is made up of fixed price 
sales for the previous week. E&MJ is a 
McGraw-Hill publication. The base 
price of zinc is for Prime Western ma- 
terial—the standard galvanizing grade. 
Premiums of $¢ to 14¢ are paid for 
quality grades. Minor discounts of these 
premiums are fairly common in weak 
markets, but the industry has something 
of a fetish about under-the-table cutting. 

Whether a company on balance is a 
producer or smelter can determine its 
position on pricing; but, since most do 
both, the decision is sometimes a subtle 
one. Simplv put, a smelter is more flex- 
ible in its pricing, and it will usually 
iead price movements up and down. 
This is because a smelter’s margin is 
fixed; it buys concentrates at a price tied 
to the price at which it sells metal, and 
it makes its profit on processing fees and 
its skill in handling inventory. A pro- 
ducer’s profit, on the other hand, de- 
pends on just how much it can get for 
its ore or metal; it can only cut its cost 
by “high-grading’”’—that is, mining richer 
ore. 
¢ Promise and Performance—At the be- 
ginning of 1960, producers’ stocks were 
relatively low, the London _price—for 
metal sold and bought abroad—was 
strong, and, with the steel strike coming 
to a halt, a prosperous year was in 
sight. Certain grades of zinc, in fact, 
were hiked in price. 

But as steel production dropped, the 
use of zinc for galvanizing tailed off 
sharply. And while 1960 auto produc- 
tion was relatively high, the amount of 
zinc used in die-casting was disappoint- 
ing—the compact cars took less than 
standard makes. Reflecting the drop in 
business here, the London market re- 
ceded. But the U.S. price held firm at 
13¢ a lb., chiefly because strikes at 
Bunker Hill and New Jersey Zinc 
knocked out about 20% of industry 
output. 
¢ Price Erosion—In the fall, however, 
discounts on a number of grades were 
initiated by dealers who import foreign 
metal. Some big companies joined in, 
too. 

In December, when labor peace 
loomed at the two struck companies, 
things came to a head. The London 
market, anticipating increased produc- 
tion, dropped below 104¢—an abnor- 


mally large spread between U.S. and 
U.K. prices. A normal spread is about 
14¢ to 13¢; beyond that, it pays hand- 
somely for a U.S. consumer to buy 
imported metal. On Dec. 13, Asarco 
trimmed zinc 4¢ a lb. The following 
week, American Metal Climax cut 
another }¢. 

These “official” cuts in the base price 

were on top of widespread discounting 
in the premium grades—in the form of 
freight allowances, quantity discounts, 
or flat reductions. Discounting contin- 
ued after the cuts, not only in the pre- 
mium grades but in the base grade as 
well. Metal for sale below posted prices 
leaked out of warehouses and the Com- 
modity Exchange. Since these were not 
regular channels, none of these dis- 
counts was reported to E&MJ, so the 
posted price stood. Small consumers, 
who might not have known of the wide- 
spread discounting, were probably hurt. 
Some big companies were, too. 
e St. Joe’s Move—The spread of dis- 
counting prompted St. Joe’s decision, 
Jan. 3, to “sell domestic zinc of all 
grades and to all of its customers on the 
basis of the quoted E&MJ East St. 
Louis price for Prime Western zinc less 
a discount of 0.50¢ a Ib.” 

It seems clear that St. Joe believed 
this threat of recurring price cuts to be 
the best way to meet discounting. 
Whether it was any more effective than 
a flat reduction in price is something 
St. Joe won’t comment on, but other 
zinc men insist a flat cut would have 
served the same end. 

In essence, St. Joe was offering to 
discount what was then a non-existent 
price, for no buyer would pay the 
E&MJ price when St. Joe was willing 
to discount that. This meant that if 
another seller met St. Joe’s discount, 
the posted price would also drop—and 
St. Joe would be ready to discount that. 
As the influential London Economist 
saw it, St. Joe was lowering itself by 
its own bootstraps. 

In any case, St. Joe’s action raised a 
storm in the industry, and posted prices 
for a time were more or less suspended. 
But St. Joe won its point. Within a 
week, Asarco cut its price to 1l4¢ a 
Ib., and made known a desire “to revert 
to previous industry policy of selling 
at announced prices without discounts.” 
Other sellers trailed along. 

St. Joe then rescinded its new sales 
policy and said it would sell at the 
posted price, but with a threat veiled in 
its expression of hope that “future 
ales practices in the industry will not 
1ecessitate a reconsideration.”” END 
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The markets pattern 


Put Back the Fed's Magic 


O nce upon a time, every central bank moved in mysterious ways, 
because no one except a handful of insiders knew anything about 
central banking. Now a lot of people know a good deal about 
central banking, and that poses a rather serious problem. 

The problem is that our central bank, while it may be doing the 
right things, is now in the position of telegraphing its punches, so 
it is not getting the right results. 

This has become obvious in the last few months. Last year, the 
Federal Reserve moved quickly and courageously to reverse its 
tight-money policy. Though faced with a serious and continuous 
drain on our gold stock, the nation’s money managers recognized 
that the domestic economy was softening, and they did everything 
they could do to ease credit and provide the funds for future expan- 
sion. The Fed’s actions conformed to all the rules in orthodox central 
banking textbooks—but the response unfortunately did not. 
¢ Sluggish Reaction—True, short-term money rates reacted. The 
long-term sector, however, failed to respond in anything like the 
degree the Fed’s easy-money policies should have produced. 

There has been some decline, of course, in long-term rates, but 
it is an open secret that the Fed itself expected a much more marked 
reaction. Now, some Fed officials say long-term rates are sticky 
because investors are ultra-sophisticated; they are so familiar with 
the trend of credit policy and the Fed’s use of open market opera- 
tions that they have refused to move out into the long-term area. 
¢ Anyone Can Play—in taking this view of investors in the market, 
Fed officials seem to be paraphrasing G. K. Chesterton, saying 
“We are all central bankers now.” They are implying that, instead 
of being the hidden hand or the “art magick” that works in myste- 
rious ways, central banking is a game that anybody can play if he 
has average intelligence and a fair grasp of the economic facts. 
* Shocking Idea—To the traditional central bankers, this is heresy. 
As they see it, central banking must operate in secret and be 
prepared to change tactics whenever innovation seems advisable. 

In a sense, the ideal central banker is like the good professional 
poker player, who holds his cards close to his chest and keeps his 
opponents guessing. According to Robert V. Roosa, who was trained 
in the old tradition at the New York Fed, the monetary authorities 
should see to it that their actions are carried out to insure “the 
certainty of uncertainty.” In other words, the market should never 
be sure it knows what the central bank is up to. 

* Foreign Style—Most foreign central banks operate on a much 
more flexible—and imaginative—basis than the Fed, which is 
playing the game with its cards face up on the table. The lesson 
seems to be that orthodoxy in central banking calls for acting in 
an unorthodox way. There is no need for complete secrecy; after 
all, the Bank of England—which used to be known as the Sphinx— 
is now providing information on its operations. So if the Fed is to 
restore “the certainty of uncertainty,” it had better make some 
changes in its techniques. 

* More Imagination Needed—Central banking is an art and not 
a science. In the last year, at least, the Fed cannot be faulted for 
its intentions. It took the orthodox remedy for an economy that is 
in decline. But the doctrinaire and unimaginative way it went 
about its task has kept it from reaching its objective. 

The Fed should now recognize the need to consider new ways 
of doing its job. That would be equivalent to having a couple of 
aces up its sleeve; then no one would know for certain whether 
it had a full house or was merely bluffing. 





Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about sale of Willys 


to American Motors, Cana- ; 


dian stocks, public offerings 
of electronics companies, “‘lit- 
tle league” for small banks. 


American Motors Corp. may be on 
the verge of expanding and diversifying 
—by buying Kaiser Industries’ Willys 
division, which would give AMC a posi- 
tion in the truck industry as well as 
markets overseas, particularly in South 
America. George W. Romney, head of 
AMC, refuses to confirm or deny re- 
ports that he is negotiating for the 
Willys property, says only that “we 
have a joint project with Willys in 
Mexico to make engines.” But the 
talk is that the deal is set, and Kaiser 
will be getting cash for Willys. 


U.S. money is trickling into the 
Canadian stock market despite 
Canada’s new policy of economic na- 
tionalism. Since the Canadian budget 
message, stock prices in the Dominion 
have spurted, and some U.S. investors 
apparently feel that Canadian pension 
funds—which now have assets of some 
$3-billion—will switch funds back to 
Canadian securities. 


Talk is that Electronics Capital 
Corp., one of the biggest of the small 
business investment companies, will 
sponsor one or two public offerings of 
electronics companies in which it has 
invested. This is behind the stock’s 
recent spurt from below 20 a share to 


234. 


Garvin, Bantel & Co., the leading 
broker in federal funds—the inter-bank 
market in bank reserves—is talking 
about setting up a “little league” funds 
market for small country banks. ‘This 
would put the traditional surplus  re- 
serve position of the country banks to 
work in the money centers. It may not 
get too far, for even assuming a 3% 
funds rate (the rate was only +% early 
this week), the return on $100,000 
overnight is only $8.33, and that might 
not cover bookkeeping costs. 


Top price-makers among the non- 
ferrous metal companies say privately 
that they can stick to the new 29¢-a 
Ib. price for copper—unless business 
really sinks. Noting production cut- 
backs by Anaconda and Kennecutt, 
they point out that a few years ago pro- 
ducers pared prices, then cut opera- 
tions, and were able to hold the price 
firm. 
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In the Markets 


Wall Street Speculators Lose 
$1.3-Million in Alleged Fraud 


A small group of Wall Street speculators became 
victims last week of an alleged $1.3-million fraud involv- 
ing loans on securities. Manhattan District Attorney 
Frank S. Hogan arrested Morton Carlin, once president 
of a now-defunct money-lending outfit, Judson Com- 
mercial Corp., and charged him with stealing $1.3-million 
of securities that had been pledged as collateral on loans 
made by Judson. 

The group of alleged losers included: 

¢ Jerry Finkelstein, head of the New York public 
relations firm of Tex McCrary, Inc., who suffered an 
alleged loss of $340,000. According to Hogan, the 
firm itself also lost about $71,000. 

¢ Harold Roth, president of Continental Industries, 
Inc., and U.S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., a loser of 
$196,000. 

¢ Hyman Marcus, of Trans-United Industries, Inc., 
who lost $208,000. 

¢ First Manhattan Securities Corp., an over-the- 
counter stock house, which lost $198,000. 

Those who dealt with Judson borrowed funds at high 
rates of interest (as much as 3% a month and even higher 
in some cases) using their securities as collateral. Judson 
got their business because it had no specific margin re- 
quirements at a time when banks and brokers called 
for 90% margins. Once a loan had been made, Judson 
would repledge the collateral at a commercial bank. This 
was perfectly legal. But Carlin tripped up, claims Hogan, 
when he made a number of unwise investments on his 
own account, and used the securities of his customers 
to cover his losses. Carlin has pleaded innocent to the 
charges. 

e e — 


Rise in Real Estate Trusts Expected 


In Spite of Stricter IRS Regulations 


Underwriters are looking for an upsurge in formation 
of new real estate investment trusts despite the difficulties 
imposed by new regulations issued this week by the 
Internal Revenue Service. In its interpretation of the 
new Real Estate Investment Trust Act passed last fall 
(BW —Oct.8’60,p128), IRS hewed closely to the tight 
limitations of the law, which bar a trust from any active 
role in real estate operations. 

Under the new law, real estate trusts will be able 
to avoid corporate income taxes if they distribute 90% 
or more of their income to their shareholders. But IRS 
has established some strict ground rules: 

¢ Organizations set up as limited partnerships will 
not be eligible for trust status. This means that real 
estate syndicates will have to undergo a complete legal 
transformation to qualify. 

¢ To insure there is no relation between trusts and 
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independent contractors who manage their real estate 
holdings, the IRS will require trusts to file information 
on holdings of their stock by the contractors or by 
persons owning shares in real estate management com- 
panies. 


Hearings in Re, Re & Sagarese Case 
Open and Close With No Contest Plea 


After an eight-month delay, the Securities & Exchange 
Commission this week finally opened public hearings 
in its case against Re, Re & Sagarese, a firm of Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange specialists. SEC charged that 
over a six-year period, Re, Re & Sagarese fraudulently 
distributed and traded more than $6-million in common 
stocks (BW—May23’60,p161), and it is seeking to deter- 
mine if Re, Re & Sagarese’s registration as a securities 
dealer should be revoked. 

The hearings didn’t last very long. After only one 
day, attorneys for Re, Re & Sagarese offered to plead 
“no contest” to the SEC accusation. SEC attorneys 
tentatively agreed to accept the offer, provided the firm 
makes an “all-embracing” admission. 


Big Board Pauses to Catch Breath 
As Rivals for B&O Control Buy Shares 


The fight for control of Baltimore & Ohio RR 
erupted on the New York Stock Exchange last week. 
Under the spur of heavy buying of B&O by both the 
New York Central RR and the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 
trading got out of hand—the B&O price shot up $12 
to $47, and then sank back equally rapidly when the 
buying by the two big competitors stopped. For almost 
a whole day, the NYSE had to stop trading in B&O, 
and thereafter it cancelled all stop orders in the stock. 

These gyrations were frowned on in Washington, 
where the Interstate Commerce Commission started an 
investigation to see if “someone” was exercising “un- 
lawful” control over the B&O. Among other things, 
ICC wants to find out where the Central got the money 
to buy B&O stock. 


Price Spurt Hits Soybean Futures 


Speculators, betting that soybeans will be in short 
supply until the 1961 harvest, bid up futures this week 
on Chicago’s Board of Trade. Prices rose from 3¢ a 
bu. to 94¢ a bu., and contracts for March delivery traded 
at $2.53 a bu., compared to $2.18 a few months ago. 

The sharp runup in prices has attracted many specu- 
lators, chiefly because margin requirements are low. The 
Board of Trade hiked margins to 12¢ a bu. from 8¢ a bu. 
earlier this month, but cost brokers are now charging 
around 20¢ a bu. Even so, a speculator putting up 20¢ 
a bu. for one contract calling for delivery of 5,000 bu.— 
or $1,000 in cash—could have made a small killing on 
the recent price spurt. 
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Hauling heavy construction equipment 
in all kinds of weather over all kinds 
of terrain—that’s a job for this Auto- 
car diesel . . . nothing less. 





[Autocar] , 
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“For this we need Autocar 
.. . nothing less can handle it” 


Listen to an experienced contractor. 
When he says, “This is a job for 
Autocar,”’ he knows what he’s talk- 
ing about. 

He’s thinking of the tight sched- 
ule he’s got to meet .. . the extra- 
size loads where he must have tre- 
mendous power built into a tractor 
that won’t pull apart. He’s remind- 


ing himself that every Autocar he’s 
ever worked with was custom-en- 
gineered to its job—and that every 
component in it was precision-built 
to stay on the job. His faith in Auto- 
car grows out of his own personal 
experience with Autocar at work. 
The jobs Autocars perform in con- 
struction — hauling big bulldozers, 


__ 
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World's Finest” 








shovels, dumploads over rough ter- 
rain—these expose the fact that 
since nobody. 6uilds like Autocar, 
nothing matches Autocar. That’s how 
this tractor got to be known every- 
where as the ““World’s Finest.” 

White-Autocar comprehensive 
service throughout the U.S.A. Don’t 
settle for less than Autocar! 


Division of 
The White Motor Company 
Exton, Pa. 
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BUSINESS WEEK Now is a good time to think about joining a yacht club for spring or 
summer sailing thi ; 
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Most private yacht clubs are apt to be smaller, cosier, and somewhat 

livelier in spirit than country clubs. They range in size from about 200 

ft members to 600—and this includes all classes: senior (usually age 35 and 

over), intermediate, and junior. What’s more, you’ll find that you don’t 
need to own a boat to join—in most clubs only 50% of the members do. 


6, ' A BUSINESS WEEK The keynote these days is informality. There’s more down-to-earth fun 
ie: 3 than in country clubs and, in many cases, almost no “social climbing.” 
ff 


The formal yachting uniform—mark of the oldtime elite—is seldom 
SERVICE seen around yacht clubs any more. YC sailors often wear club caps, and 
most of the club’s fleet will fly its boat flag, or burgee. But the uniform today 
is pretty much reserved for top officers—Commodore (president), Vice- 
Commodore, Rear-Commodore. 





Some YC members—but by no means all—are “sailors” who act like 
real fanatics on deep-sea racing. And you find them talking armchair 
seamanship the way golfers talk through 18 holes at a country club. 


Then, there are the “power-boat people” and the “swimming and water 
sports people”—two groups that today make up a growing percentage of 
nf members in most YCs. Unlike the CC, the YC is apt to have a strong indi- 
viduality of its own—along with a wide variety of facilities (tennis, etc.). 


The point is, you’ll want to look around carefully and pick a club that 
best fits your own interests. 








In many clubs, you have to be sponsored by one member, seconded by 
another, and recommended by three to five more. However, “social” status 
and financial level won’t cut so much ice as in a CC—there’s usually more 
concern over your true interest in boatsmanship and/or water sports, and 
your personal compatibility with the membership. 


YC initiation fees and dues are mostly less than you might imagine. 
Initiation runs about $200 to $500 for a full voting membership, with a few | 
up to around $800. Yearly dues will be maybe $50 to $100, if it’s a simple | 
“sailing” club, with just locker and dock facilities; and around $200 to $500, 
if the club is full-size with clubhouse and all activities. 


Special assessments—because of the kind of real estate owned by the 
average YC—are smaller and less frequent than in most CCs. 


epi 


Like the CC, the typical YC will keep its clubhouse open all year, with a 
fair range of social events spanning the off-season. Even a small non- 
clubhouse YC will have its annual Christmas dance and similar events. 


In warm weather, almost all clubs have weekend races for sailboats and 
log (navigational) contests for power boats, taking usually a day or half day. 
Top event is the annual “rendezvous”—all boats in the club sail to a distant 
harbor, overnight. In winter, “frostbite” races are often a regular weekend 
feature, even in such chilly places as Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


Junior programs also are big at most clubs, with seamanship classes for 
young children and teenagers. U.S. Power Squadrons (write P.O. Box 510, 
Englewood, N. J. for details) and the U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary (1300 E St. 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C.) take care of instructing adults, in everything 
from simple equipment handling to advanced ocean piloting. 


One unique feature about YCs is the “mooring privileges” that members 197 
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enjoy when they sail on distant cruises. If you enter a faraway port and are 
flying the burgee of a recognized YC, you’ll be given the right to tie up, get 
boat service, and patronize the dining room and bar ashore. This privilege 
usually extends for three days, at least, and sometimes up to two weeks. 


YCs often have “cruise committees” to prearrange such visits for 
members who are planning long trips—say, to Florida. 


Don’t look for college costs to level off. 


The over-all expense is going up about $100 a year. Four years ago the 
average cost of attending a private college—including room and board, but 
excluding personal allowance—was around $2,000. Last year the figure 
went to $2,300. And the trend is likely to continue. 


Take a look, first, at the East. In the Ivy League, Dartmouth has 
announced an increase for next year of $150—raising its fee to $1,550. 
Board and room will add nearly $900. Three years ago tuition was $1,170, 
board and room $815. Harvard’s tuition is going from $1,250 to $1,520. 


Your daughter’s education at an Eastern college will cost more, too. 
At Vassar, tuition is now $1,325, and living costs $1,175, for a $2,500 total. It 
was $2,100 three years ago. Sweet Briar is now $2,400, up from $2,200. 


Cross-country sampler: At Duke (N. C.), tuition for 1961-62 will be $850, 
room and board about $700—totaling $1,550. In 1958-59, the combined 
figure was $1,325. At Kenyon (Ohio), tuition may go from $1,200 to $1,250 
next year, with board and room possibly up slightly from $720. At Carleton 
(Minn.) the over-all fee is $2,100; in 1958-59 it was $1,700. 


In the West, Pomona (Calif.) tuition is now $1,155, up from $920 three 
years ago. California Institute of Technology now lists $1,275 for tuition 
as against $900 a few years ago. Total expenses come to $2,316, a $460 
increase. Tuition at Stanford (Calif.) next year will be $1,005, up from $750. 


College expenses have more than doubled in the past 20 years, but on 
the average, students at private institutions pay only 65% of actual costs. 
There’s a movement afoot to bridge this gap partially by charging some 
students more, based on ability to pay. 


Firearms dept.: If you’re interested in hand guns, take a look at Chic 
Gaylord’s new book, Handgunner’s Guide (Hastings, $7.50). You can bone 
up on everything from quick-draw pistol shooting to slow-fire hunting 
techniques. And for gun collectors, there’s a serviceable guidebook, The 
Complete Book of Gun Collecting, by C. E. Chapel (Coward-McCann, $4.50). 


Omnibus: Renault has lowered the price of its four-door Dauphine 
from $1,585 to $1,385; tag on smaller 4CV is $1,095, down from $1,292... 
Fifty Plus, monthly magazine for “successful retirement,” makes its debut 
with March issue (Plus Publications, Inc., 2017 Mass. Ave. N. W., Washing- 
ton; $4 a year)... Major Pacific ship lines have extended their interchange 
agreement allowing passengers to, travel on different liners with no boost in 
round-trip fares . . . Two easy-to-build hi-fi kits have parts mounted on charts 
in order of construction (stereo amplifier, $149.95, wide-band FM tuner, 
$89.95; H. H. Scott, 111 Powdermill Rd., Maynard, Mass.). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 28, 1961, issue-—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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in its corrugated boxes 


MR. STRONGBOX 


An Owens-iilinois trademark 
LOCALIZED SERVICE FROM: After five years of research, Owens-Illinois has redesigned C-flute, a standard 
Atlanta, Ga. Long Island City, N. Y. corrugated arch, to make it stronger than any previously available. 

Aurora, Ind. Los Angeles, Calif.* For corrugated-box users, this new C-flute means: 1) greater protection of 
< >. ‘ ; ° ° ° ‘ 
Bradford, Pa. Madison, Ill. your product because of increased resistance to crushing, 2) a more rigid 
Bristol, Pa. Memphis, Tenn. j ord 3) ‘ sitive foldi luring assembly. and 4) fewer high and low 
Chicago, Iil. Sdieueilon Ves oard, 3) more positive folding during assembly, anc ewer high and lov 

Dallas, Texas Miami. Fla. areas, resulting in better printing. 
Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. Secret of the new C-flute is a structural change in the corrugated arch 
Flint, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. ; : : é , : b 
Jacksonville, Fla. | Newark, N. J. which gives it substantially greater flat-crush strength. Result: a better box 
Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Calif.* at no extra cost to the user! 
Salisbury, N. C. We have a plant near you and if Owens-Illinois can’t package your product 
*These plants operated by National in corrugated, nobody can! 
Container Corporation of California, 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois. 
PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION Owens-ILuino1s 
FORMERLY NATIONAL CONTAINER GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Classrooms Get Set for Airbornef, 


The town of Montpelier in north 

central Indiana is about to assume an 
importance to the world of education 
far out of proportion to the com- 
munity’s 2,000 population. Next week 
a DC-6 will start circling at 23,000 ft. 
over Montpelier and transmitting, from 
an antenna dangling 25 ft. from the 
plane’s nose, a ‘I'V signal that should 
reach a six-state Midwest area within 
at least 150 miles of the flight path. 
_ For the first two weeks or so, the 
signal will be only a test pattern. But 
school teachers will be anxiously 
twiddling the knobs of TV sets in al- 
most 17,000 Midwest classrooms to see 
how the signal comes in. For it will be 
the prelude to by far the most ambitious 
program of educational TV yet. 

This project is the Midwest Program 
on Airborne Television Instruction, 
known to insiders as MPATI (and pro- 
nounced empatty). At the start, MPATI 
will be beaming 12 courses a week out 
of the sky over ~ Montpelier, but by fall 
the curriculum will swell to 28. 
¢ Million Dollar Program—To bring 
them televised instruction, the Ford 
Foundation has contributed $4.5-mil- 
lion to MPATI, and private industry 
another $2.5-million. Many of the cor- 
porate donors are TV equipment 
makers, which stand to benefit from in- 
creased sales if the experiment leads to 
more widespread use of TV in the 
schools. If all 5-million pupils in the 
MPATI area were to participate, the 
cost of outfitting classrooms might 
come, in a rough estimate, to more 
than $50-million—on the basis of 30 
students per TV receiver. This is an 
alluring prospect to an industry that 
has watched its sales figures shrink in 
recent months (BW-—Jan.14’61,p64). 

At the same time, MPATI’s planners 
hope that they will be freeing the class- 
room teacher to give more individual 
attention to youngsters in his charge. 


|. An Idea That Grew 


MPATI is the fullest flowering so 
far of a concept that sprouted even be- 
fore commercial network TV became a 
reality. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
planted the roots with its 1945-48 ex- 
periment in Stratovision, originated by 
radar expert Charles E. Nobles. Strato- 
vision’s finest hour came in 1948, when 
a telecast of the Republican National 
Convention was relayed from a ground 
station in Baltimore to a modified B-29 
flying near Pittsburgh. Signals from 
the B-29 brought the nomination of 
Tom Dewey into homes as far west as 
Michigan and amply proved the feasi- 
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bility of airborne TV. But the rapid 
growth of coaxial cable and radio relay 
systems for network TV soon shifted 
interest away from Stratovision. 

It was not until 10 years later 
that another Westinghouse engineer 
thought of Stratovision’s potential for 
educational TV. The company ap- 
proached the Ford Foundation, which 
was then backing a 17-state National 
Program in the Use of Television in 
the Public Schools, including an elab- 
orate project in Hagerstown, Md. (BW 
—Apr.26’58,p74). The foundation put 
up enough cash to explore the feasibility 
of airborne educational TV. 
¢ Ideal Site—Studies pointed to the 
Midwest as the logical site for a trial, 
because of its flat topography, density of 
population, and the number of sizable 
cities within radius of a central point. 
In spring, 1959, 40 top Midwest edu- 
cators agreed to conduct the project, 
with headquarters at Purdue University. 
MPATI was officially born that fall 
(BW—Oct.17’59,p32), and funds were 
raised to conduct the project through 
June, 1962, including a year and a half 
of broadcasting courses. 

By this time, enough evidence had 
been collected to suggest that educa- 
tional TV would indeed work. In the 
1958-59 academic year, TV instruction 
was used for 600,000 students in 569 
public school systems and 117 colleges 
and universities, a number of them in 
MPATI territory. Studies of the re- 
sults at Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Miami University (Ohio), and elsewhere 
showed that TV-taught pupils did at 
least as well as their classmates learning 
by conventional methods. 
¢ Ground vs. Air—A ground-based edu- 
cational TV station—ifit had the money 
—could telecast courses equal in quality 
to the airborne brand. But ground out- 
lets can beam only one course at a 
time to a range of 60 or 70 miles. 
MPATI will transmit two courses simul- 
taneously at the outset, as many as six 
later, and the signal will cover an area 
from 150 to 300 miles from the plane. 

Even more telling, MPATI figures 
it would take 14 ground facilities to 
cover its territory adequately—at an esti- 
mated cost of more than $10-million, 
three times the cost of putting the 
plane to work. Annual operating costs 
for a ground system would run double 
those expected for MPATI. 


Getting off the Ground 


As MPATI began to take shape the 
project administrators had three areas 
to attack. They had to (1) perfect tech- 


nical equipment to do the telecasting, 
(2) prepare the curriculum, and (3) 
groom the area’s schools to make use of 
the program. 

Westinghouse landed a $2.2-million 
contract to outfit two DC-6 aircraft 
purchased by MPATI for $900,000 
each. ‘Two were needed so that one 
could constantly be standing by in case 
of weather or mechanical trouble. Since 
Jast April, Westinghouse has been busy 
at Baltimore stufhing the DC-6 innards 
with a maze of electronic tubes, wires, 
and other gear. 
¢ Complex Cargo—At the heart of the 
system are two UHF transmitters into 
which the courses will be fed on video 
tape—though ultimately, when a micro- 
wave relay ground-to-air link is installed, 
taped programs will be supplemented 
by live broadcasts. The tail contains 
a gas turbine generator to supply 
power, and from the nose hangs a 
retractable 25-ft. antenna. 

Westinghouse’s hardest job has been 
to insure aircraft stability with such an 
unconventional load aboard. The an- 
tenna was mounted in a complex 
hydraulic-gyroscopic system to keep it 
perpendicular when the plane bounces 
and banks. Special provision had to 
be made to prevent trouble from vibra- 
tion. Although technical problems have 
caused delays, Buford M. Brown, vice- 
president of Westinghouse’s Baltimore 
divisions, is confident one of the DC-6s 
will be transmitting a test signal over 
Indiana by Jan. 30—target date for the 
start of MPATI’s demonstration period. 


Ill. Teaching on Tape 


Delivery of the two DC-6s to their 
home base—Purdue University airport 
in Lafayette, Ind.—will complete only 
part of the project. Leading educators 
have been toiling for months to ready 
another part, the curriculum. Dr. John 
E. Ivey, Jr., MPATI’s president, says 
“endless” meetings were necessary to 
bring the six states involved—Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Kentucky—into agreement on the 
basic content of each course. 

This spring MPATI will offer 
courses in science, arithmetic, French, 
art, and music to elementary schools; 
and physics, American and _ world 
history, and civics on the secondary 
level. Two college .courses will also 
be televised. Next fall other subjects 
will be added, including grade-school 
and junior high Spanish. 
¢ Expert Mentors—A carefully selected 
group of teachers came together last 
summer at Purdue to spend 10 weeks 
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outlining their courses and preparing 
manuals for classroom teachers. Since 
October, 10 of the teachers have been 
occupied full-time taping their lessons. 
Unlike their harassed classroom counter- 
parts, they can spend 12 to 20 hours 
preparing each day’s lesson, and they 
have at their disposal $50 per lesson 
for demonstration materials, plus the 
services of artists and designers. 

The results are often exciting. A sci- 
ence teacher cuts open a cocoon and 
out crawl hundreds of baby spiders— 
a living illustration of what goes on in 
the insect world. In one history lesson, 
the instructor takes her class right into 
the Truman Library in Independence, 
Mo. 


IV. Schools Tune In 


Of all the program’s phases, the most 
crucial is on the local level—the degree 
of involvement by individual schools. 
Says MPATI’s Dr. Ivey: “Our success 
will be judged by the extent to which 
the program becomes a part of the pub- 
licly administered school facilities of 
the six states.” 

School participation is rooted in a 
system of area coordinators and com- 
mittees; each of 20 areas is centered at 
a college or university. The coordi- 
nator advises schools on how to equip 
themselves for the program and how to 
prepare teachers for working with it. 
A total of 28 demonstration schools is 
being completely outfitted to receive 
MPATI by a group of equipment 
makers—Westinghouse, Blonder-Tongue 
Laboratories (Newark, N. J.), Motor- 
ola, Zenith, Philco, General Electric, 
Jerrold Electronics, RCA, and Ad- 
miral. 

Schools vary widely in their plans to 
tap MPATI. Some plan to view only 
one or two courses; others will tune in 
on all the courses available. During 
MPATI’s first year and a half, a 
school’s only expense for taking part 
will be to buy the equipment—at an 
estimated cost of $260 to $925 per 
classroom. 
¢ Who’s the Boss?—Dr. Ivey defines 
the relationship between TV and class- 
room teachers as follows: 

“The classroom teacher is the major- 
domo, the T'V teacher the assistant to 
provide materials otherwise unavail- 
able.” There will be 20 or 30 minutes 
of every class hour left open after the 
TV teacher signs off, and in that time 
the classroom teacher will take over. 
Freed from arduous preparation of lec- 
tures, she should be able to give more 
special attention to individual students. 
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TEACHER makes tape of carefully 
prepared lesson at educational TV stu- 
dio. 


































"mj ~TELECAST of taped lesson is trans- 
m= -™itted by specially equipped DC-6 as it 


ircles Over receiving area. 


' 5 STUDENTS in classroom on _ the 
is grownd view lesson on TV set that’s 
receiving broadcast. 
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In Business Abroad 


Argentine Foes of Alsogaray Fight 


To Topple Him From Economic Power 


Argentine Economy Minister Alvaro C. Alsogaray 
(picture) has announced that he will not ask European 
creditors for an extension of time in which to pay 
Argentina’s debts. 

Alsogaray said that Ar- 
gentina has sufficient re- 


credit agreements, that 
reserves are now $700-mil- 
lion and European debts 
$300-million. 

Despite this financial 
improvement, strong 
forces are working to oust 
Alsogaray from his posi- 
tion as key man in Argen- 
tina’s austerity and indus- 
trial expansion program. 
His enemies include all political opposition parties and 
even the bulk of Pres. Arturo Frondizi’s party, who resent 
his dominating influence. They also believe him to be a 
political liability, especially because of his unpopular 
austerity program. 

Pres. Frondizi is also far from happy with Alsogaray. 
The breach widened recently when Alsogaray opposed 
as uneconomical a plan to exploit an estimated 200-mil- 
lion tons of iron ore reserves in Rio Negro province. 

More important, Frondizi is disappointed because 
Alsogaray has not worked economic miracles that would 
increase the president’s political popularity. Frondizi’s 
popularity has been on the wane now that the truce with 
the Peronistas is definitely over. 

Leaders of Frondizi’s party expect the party to lose 
four parliamentary elections next month and apparently 
are preparing to make Alsogaray and his austerity program 
the scapegoat. 


Two Veterans of World Trade Named 


By Hodges as Assistant Secretaries 


Foreign trade problems will get more attention under 
the new Secretary of Commerce, Luther Hodges. ‘This 
week, Hodges picked two Assistant Secretaries with wide 
experience in international business—Rowland Burnstan 
of Chicago and Hickman Price, Jr., of Detroit. 

Both men will cover the foreign area and at the same 
time will handle the domestic side. Under the old setup, 
the two Assistant Secretaries had specialized jurisdic- 
tion. Actually, Burnstan is likely to operate mainly in 
the field of foreign commerce, Price in domestic. 

Price, 49, is an automobile executive who has headed 
Kaiser-Frazer’s export division, been president of Willys- 
Overland Export Corp., and for the past two years has 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON: 


@ P. 117—India gets set for economic take- 
off as Second Five-Year Plan ends and Third 
Five-Year Plan is readied. 





been executive vice-president of Mercedes-Benz Co. of 
Brazil, at Sao Paulo. 

Burnstan, 59, has been president of Borg-Warner 
International Corp. Before that he was with Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Lawrence Aeronautical Corp., 
and Indian Motorcycle Co. At one time he was director 
of European operations for Pepsi-Cola Co. 


West German Exports Continue to Soar 


With Autos Supplying a Healthy Lift 


West Germany had another amazing export year in 
1960. 

Just released figures show that sales of West German 
goods to the export market increased 16.4% to $11.4- 
billion. In the same period, Britain barely managed a 
5% increase in exports. 

The auto industry contributed heavily to this increase 
in foreign sales, with West Germany continuing to be 
the world’s biggest automotive exporter. Last year West 
German automotive exports increased 12.8% to 871,000 
units. (At the same time, British automotive exports 
fell sharply.) 

But West Germany may not be able to count on its 
automobile industry to increase exports this year. Al- 
though West Germany’s domestic market still looks 
promising enough, auto exports are showing the first 
signs of leveling off. 


Communist Drive in Southeast Asia 
To Help Cambodia Build Plants 


Communist countries have stepped up their economic 
offensive in Southeast Asia by signing three aid agree- 
ments with Cambodia—a country situated strategically 
between Thailand and South Vietnam, both U.S. allies. 
Within the past six weeks, Cambodia has concluded three 
economic and technical assistance pacts with Czecho- 
slovakia, Communist China, and Russia. 

The Czech government has agreed to build a tire fac- 
tory, an assembly plant for small tractors, and a sugar 
refinery. 

Communist China will give Cambodia its first steel 
production, with the construction of a foundry and mill. 
Initial annual output will be 40,000 tons of cast iron, 
20,000 tons of steel, and 15,000 tons of rolled iron. 

Russia has agreed to set up and staff a technological 
institute in Cambodia to train technicians. More Soviet 
aid may also be on the way. Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
economy-minded ruler of Cambodia, has applied for 
Soviet loans to help finance the construction of two 
hydroelectric plants. 
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India Gets 


Third Five-Year Plan, starting 
this spring, should mean break- 
through into intense industrial- 
ization. 


At the end of March, India com- 
nletes its Second Five-Year Plan, which 
has laid the base for a genuine indus- 
trial revolution, and launches its Third 
Five-Year Plan. 

If this plan meets its goals (the sec- 
ond plan is regarded as 80% or 85% 
fulfilled), it will lead India into what 
the economists call “the take-off stage” 
of economic development, in which 
economic progress feeds upon _ itself 
without continued outside stimulus. 
These Five-Year Plans (charts, page 
119) are part of a 25-year or 30-year 
design to give India a self-sustaining 
economy and to raise the average stand- 
ard of living above its abysmally low 
level. 
¢ Significant Test—This experiment in 
planned economic development, in 
contrast to that of neighboring Com- 
munist China, has not resorted to tyran- 
nical methods. And this is politically 
significant. If its plans succeed, India 
will be a model for other underdevel- 
oped nations to follow; if it fails, India 
itself may turn to the Chinese pattern. 

The U.S. also has a rising economic 
interest in India. As home of 423-mil- 
lion people, India is among the newest 
frontiers for U.S. investment and mar- 
keting abroad. Private U.S. capital in 
Indian enterprise probably doesn’t ex- 
ceed $150-million, but the figure 
may rise as investors become aware of 
India’s market potential (BW—Jul.9 
’60,p101). 


|. The Past Five Years 


The First Five-Year Plan, started in 
1951, was little more than a conglom- 
eration of development projects, adding 
up to $7-billion. However, it provided 
the experience on which the second 
plan, 1956-61, was based. Under this 
plan: 

e An investment of $14.1-billion 
was made in India’s economy. Of this, 
$6.9-billion came from private sources 
and $7.2-billion from public sources, 
including $2.7-billion from abroad— 
mostly government assistance from the 
U.S., Britain, West Germany, and the 
Soviet Union. 

¢ National income rose 20% in 
the five years. Population growth 
absorbed half the gain; nonetheless, real 
income per capita achieved an average 
gain of 2% a year. 

e Private enterprise spurted un- 
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MANY HANDS in typical small workshop of Central Incia Engineering Corp. collaborate 
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in making threshing machines out of secondhand bicyc'e and truck parts. 


expectedly in India’s mixed socialist- 
capitalist economy. Some _ industries 
made gains little short of spectacular, 
and small-scale industrial enterprise 
(picture) became a real factor in the 
economy. 

¢ Not All Rosy—As might be expected 
in a project of this magnitude, not all 
has gone smoothly. Agriculture, which 
provides about half the national income, 
didn’t progress so fast as industry; coal 
and electric power failed to meet their 
goals; in 1957-58, a rapid rise in im- 
ports brought on a foreign exchange 
crisis; and industry, particularly those 
enterprises run by the government, still 
suffers from a shortage of trained tech- 
nical and managerial personnel. 

Even so, you can find qualified ob- 
servers who say that the Second Five- 
Year Plan has been more successful than 
the 80%-85% fulfillment estimate 
would indicate. They say official sta- 
tistics understate industrial progress be- 
cause they disregard employers of fewer 
than 50 workers, and this small-scale 
business has been the most dynamic 
sector of the economy. 


ll. Change of Heart 


The rise of hundreds of thousands of 
small workshops bolsters India’s prom- 
ising outlook and has, with many larger 
industries, caused the nation’s planners 
to change their attitudes toward the 
private sector of the economy. The off- 


cial goals for investment under the 
Third Five-Year Plan still call for about 
the same ratio as the second plan: 60% 
from public sources, 40% from private 
enterprise. However, as the second plan 
worked out, +6% of total investment 
came from private sources. Some people 
in India expect public and private in- 
vestnent eventually to balance at 50-50. 

The second plan originally called 
for $13-billion—S$8-billion in the public 
sector and $5-billion in the private. In 
practice, the total rose to $14.1-billion 
because private investment ran_ nearly 
40% above the target figure, while pub- 
lic investment fell 10% short. 
¢ More Flexible Now—Sceeing this, In- 
dian authorities are reluctantly revising 
their view of private enterprise. The 
“socialist pattern of society” remains 
he political platform of Prime Minister 
Nehru and the ruling Congress Party. 
But it is being interpreted more Sexibly. 

The government still owns and 
operates most of the steel mills, power 
plants, coal mines, irrigation projects, 
tailroads, and heavy manufacturing, 
cespite admitted failures by government- 
\ppointed managers. But “pragmatism” 
is becoming a favorite word of Indian 
politicians who are responsible for eco- 
nomic development. With a few ex- 
ceptions whatsoever is available and 
seems to do the job is acceptable these 
days, regardless of doctrine. 

Thus, the government has finally per- 
mitted private coal companies to ex- 
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Operating Figures Will Tell You... 


The 1961 RAMBLER 


Is Your Best F leet Buy! 


Fleet operators’ own figures show Rambler is the 
soundest fleet buy. Initial costs are lower and re- 
sale value is higher. The All-New Rambler Ameri- 
can is the lowest-priced U.S.-built car, and all 
Rambler models are priced below comparabie 
models of other manufacturers. Rambler’s record- 
breaking economy means more miles per gallon. 
You save on maintenance costs, too. Fleet exec- 
utives rate the quality-built Rambler the most 
trouble-free car. Once you put a new Rambler to 
work in your fleet, you’ll order more Ramblers. 
Fleet owners always do. Betier investigate today. 


See Your Rambler Dealer 
or phone or write 


FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT—Dept. C-128 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Strongest Guarantee 
In Auto History! 


On all new Ramblers, the former standard 
warranty of 90 days or 4,000 miles is extended 
to 12 months or 12,000 miles, whichever 
occurs first. This warranty does not cover 
tire replacement covered by another warranty, 
nor normal maintenance. 


New Ceramic-Armored muffler and tail-pipe 
are further guaranteed against defects for the 
life of the car while the original buyer owns it. 


Fleet Leasing 


Arrangements Available 


If your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing 
company for low Rambler rates or write us for the 
names of leasing companies with whom we have 
working arrangements for your convenience. 
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pand into coal fields that had been 
strictly reserved for state mining opera- 
tions. 

¢ Organized and Respectable—On their 
part, Indian businessmen have changed 
their attitude toward the government. 
They are still unhappy about many as- 
pects of taxation and official control, 
but their bitter hostility of a few years 
ago has largely vanished. 

One reason is that private companies 
that succeed in getting a license from 
the government also get almost com- 
plete protection—from foreign compe- 
tition by import barriers, and from ex- 
cessive domestic competition by control 
through licenses. 

This security has encouraged the rise 
of a new generation of entrepreneurs; 
former bankers, merchants, Brahmins, 
and army officers are going into manu- 
facturing as a respectable, government- 
sanctioned occupation. Offers of indus- 
trial stocks are quickly oversubscribed, 
and there’s more private finance avail- 
able for factories than anyone had ex- 
pected. A_ professional management 
class is emerging (picture, page 120). 
¢ Foreign Reliance—Indian _ planners 
now concede they underestimated the 
technical training requirements for 
operating so large an industry as India 
is getting. They are beginning to realize 
how fantastic was their hope that in- 
dustry could be run almost entirely with 
Indians. Government planners are now 
negotiating for large numbers of foreign 
technicians to operate the three new 
steel mills that are just coming into 
production. Of these foreigners, 200 are 
from Britain, 200 from West Germany, 
and 350 from the Soviet Union. 

Prejudice against foreign investment 
in industry is also weakening. Foreign 
participation up to two-thirds in joint 
ventures is now being approved. The 
usual condition is that the foreign firm 
undertake to finance the foreign ex- 
change portion of any project. 

The oil industry, however, remains 
a special case. Indians have long re- 
sented the grip of the major companies 
on their market and happily greeted 
Russian offers of oil and help with ex- 
ploration. If these drillings should turn 
up oil in commercial quantities, the 
Indian government may move steadily 
into all phases of the oil business. 


lll. The Third Plan 


The Third Five-Year Plan, effective 
in April, will build on the foundation 
laid down by its predecessor, and 
Indian authorities hope the economic 
“take-off” will begin during the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan, starting in April, 1966. 
By the end of that fourth plan, they 
hope to have no further need to rely 
on foreign aid. 

Foreign economic observers, however, 
are more cautious. An economic take- 
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“JOY TESTING PROCEDURE GIVES A COMPLETE PERFORMANCE 
PROFILE OF EVERY DYNAMIC COMPRESSOR MANUFACTURED” 


Since performance of dynamic compressors under various inlet and dis- 
charge conditions is usually critical, Joy conducts exhaustive tests on every 
machine made. Temperature and pressure readings are taken at ten differ- 
ent points in each compressor under eight sets of conditions. This complete 
testing procedure is but one of the many “plus values”’ offered with all Joy 
Dynamic Compressors. 

A “plus value” can only be determined by your particular process require- 
ments. Whether it be efficiency, fewer stages, space and weight limitations, 
or a seal problem, Joy engineers are prepared to evaluate and design com- 
pressors to meet your requirements. 

Joy offers dynamic compressors in sizes from 15 to 15,000 hp, as well as a 
line of reciprocating compressors from 15 to 1250 hp. Consult your Joy rep- 
resentative whenever you need machinery for compressing air or gas. For 
more complete information on the Joy Dynamic Compressors, write for 


Bulletin 2725-56. 
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J. C. KAPUR, 40, who did graduate work 
at Cornell, is one of India’s rising class of 
professional managers. As chief executive 
of Air Conditioning Corp., Ltd., part of 
the Birla industrial complex, he recently 
came to U.S. for study of joint ventures 
with several U.S. firms, including one with 
Borg-Warner International Corp. for plant in 
New Delhi to make refrigeration equipment. 


off, they say, is a gradual process, 
not a sudden spurt, and India may 
still need foreign help beyond the 
fourth plan. 

¢ The New Aims—The third plan is 
pointed at boosting national income 
5% a year. With population cal- 
culated to rise 2% a year, this would 
mean a real gain of about 3% annually. 
This kind of expansion, it is figured, 
would open up 10-million new jobs. 

India also hopes in the next five 
years to achieve self-sufficiency in food 
(cutting down import needs) and an 
18% increase in exports. This two-wav 
gain would help cover foreign exchange 
requirements of future five-year plans. 

Investment under the third plan is 
estimated at $21.4-billion, of which 
$13-billion would come from public 
sources and $8.4-billion from private 
investment. Overhead and debt service 
will add about $1.8-billion to the total 
expenditure. 

In this plan, like the one that’s ex- 
piring, public investment will be fo- 
cused in mining, transportation and 
communication, power, and basic in- 
dustries. Investment in agriculture will 
be up slightly from the current plan. 
Public and private industrial capital 
spending will add up to about the 
same but will lean less to iron and steel 
production and more to machine tool 
plants, fertilizer plants, oil and coal 
production. 
e Foreign Aid—India’s financial re- 
serves are already critically low, so 
foreign aid and foreign investment are 
vital to the success of the new five- 
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when he turns to the Yellow Pages, 
he’s ready to. buy 


Advertise regionally or nationally? Then it’s vital to 
complete your selling cycle by advertising in the Yellow 
Pages. The Yellow Pages reaches your customers at a 
vital time — right when they’re ready to buy. 

With National Yellow Pages Service, you can run sell- 
ing advertising in the Yellow Pages — ads that support 
and strengthen your campaign. 

Another National Yellow Pages Service feature: you 
buy any combination of up to 4,000 directories across 


the country to fit your marketing pattern. And no red 
tape. One contact, one contract, one monthly bill cover 
your NYPS program. 

For details on how you ean sell 
better, contact your National 
Yellow Pages Service representa- 
tive through your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 
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motors we have produced to different 
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of operation. Consult Howard for de- 
pendable, economical motors in these 


power ranges: Universal & DC, 1/200 to 
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Induction, 1/1400 to 4% h.p. Also servo 
motors, gear motors and blowers. 
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Divisions: Ene Electric Motor Corp. Cyclohm Motor Corp. Cs) Loyd Scruggs Co. 
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92% of Business Week’s subscribers hold 
management positions in business and industry. 











year plan. India is counting on $6.7- 


billion worth of foreign help, including 
$1.2-billion in surplus food shipments 
from the U.S. under Public Law 480. 
Another $1.2-billion is earmarked for 
debt repayment, leaving $4.3-billion 
for actual investment. 

With India counting on slightly 
more than $1-billion a year in foreign 
aid from all sources, only $550-million 
has been pledged already for the first 
year. Half of this is from the U.S. 

The supply of foreign capital, experts 
say, depends largely on what the U.S. 
and West Germany finally decide to 
ante up. Other donor nations, exclud- 
ing Russia, have pledged about all they 
can prudently afford. The U.S. has not 
yet settled on a final, firm figure for 
the upcoming year, because its Admin- 
istration has been changing. West Ger- 
many has been having trouble launch- 
ing its new development assistance pro- 
gram, so its final figure is also delayed. 

Plans for the next year’s aid to India 
will firm up in March or April at an 
international meeting of donor nations. 
India has been warned, informally, that 
this group may put up only 75% of the 
hoped-for amounts. 
¢ Other Question Marks—By the end 
of the plan, India also hopes to im- 
prove its balance of international pay- 
ments by cutting imports and boosting 
exports. Some foreign analysts suggest 
India’s imports may actually increase 
as its industrial economy grows; many 
of the machines and essential materials 
are available only from abroad. 

The growth of an industrial plant, 
the experts say, is also likely to intensify 
the shortage of trained technical and 
managerial manpower. As factories now 
under construction mature into oper- 
ating plants, this shortage may reach 
a critical point. 

e Still Likely to Succeed—Even con- 
sidering these possible snags, foreign 
experts give the Third Five-Year Plan 
a better than even chance for success, 
though they doubt that it will quite hit 
the target the Indians have planned. 

Foreign analysts estimate that a per- 
centage point will be shaved from the 
plan’s target rates of economic growth. 
Instead of the 5% or 6% annual rate 
of growth set for the agricultural side 
of the economy, they see 4% or 5% 
as more likely. They give industrial 
production targets a better chance of 
achievement, if the capital is forth- 
coming. 

Over-all, though, foreign analysts say 
a 4% annual rise in national income 
is more probable than a 5% rise, as 
projected by the five-year plan. That 
would leave a 2% per capita increase 
in income each year, compared with 
the plan’s target of 3%, which is still 
possible between now and 1966, on 
the basis of the current plan’s perform- 
ance. END 
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How 
Bemis 
helps 
kill two 
tough 
costs... 
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Tough Cost No. 1—The Package. A maker of build- 
ing panels, who figures packaging costs per sheet down to 
the fourth decimal point of a penny, switched to Bemis 
PANEL-PAKs® because they cost only 56 percent as 
much as the rigid containers previously used .. . and 17 
to 25 percent less than any other package even considered. 


Tough Cost No. 2—Handling. A maker of laminated 
plastic sheets found that one man with a fork-lift can load 
four skids of PANEL-PAKed sheets, weight 20,000 
pounds, in a truck in 15 minutes; six men, handling rigid 
containers, needed two hours to load the same weight. 


In both instances, PANEL-PAK was the Bemis pack- 
aging idea that solved the problem. Other ideas born at 
Bemis have been solving countless other tough packaging 
problems in many industries. 








A 3-to-1 sure thing . . . bound te win! 
A manufacturer of sweeping compounds 
packages his products in cartons and 
fiber drums with polyethylene liners. In- 
serting liners was a costly bottleneck 
until he switched to Bemis poly roll- 
liners which tear off like paper towels, 
slip over a mandril and drop in place in 
the shipping container in seconds. Ac- 
tually, liner insertion was speeded up 
3-to-1 ... and labor saved accordingly. 
That's a Bemis creative packaging idea. 


Bemis 
where packaging ideas are born 


Product Development Section 
408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2 
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GHOST TOWN in depressed coal area of Harlan County, Ky., had about 1,000 families a 
dozen years ago, now has only 25. Those who remain have no money, little hope. 


(For more about this town, turn to page 128) 
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Aid on Way for Depressed Areas 


This huddle of small homes in Ken- 
tucky (left and page 128) is typical of 
the nation’s chronically depressed areas 
—the 100 or so industrial areas with 
persistently high unemployment and 
the 300 or so rural counties where pov- 
erty is the keenest. 

For the first time, chances are good 
that the federal government will give 
massive help to such areas. Even before 
Kennedy’s inauguration, a Senate Bank- 
ing & Currency subcommittee last week 
was racing through hearings on bills to 
provide federal construction loans for 
factories and public works in these com- 
munities. It is the fourth time in six 
years that Congress has taken up such 
bills, but only the first time one is likely 
to become law. 

Pres. Kennedy is committed to giv- 
ing “the most important. domestic pri- 
ority” to this aid. “The bill most likely 
to succeed was introduced by the sub- 
commitee’s chairman, Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas (D-IIll.), who has been the 
most determined advocate of aid to de- 
pressed areas. 

Since Douglas introduced his first bill 
in 1955, aid to depressed areas has 
stalled because three Democratic Con- 
gresses and the Republican Administra- 
tion failed to compromise the differ- 
ences in their proposals. Now Douglas’ 
measure has White House support, and 
the bill of Sen. Everett M. Dirksen 
(R-Ill.), for the first time, does not. 


Differ on Methods 


As many as 20-million people may be 
living in areas to be helped, but no one 
will know exactly until Congress and 
the President agree on definitions. 
There are 15-million in the 22 major 
and 75 smaller industrial areas that 
meet criteria to which both Douglas 
and Dirksen agree. But Douglas doesn’t 
have such solid support for including 
rural counties, and even he has not 
spelled out how many he would assist. 
His opponents feel the rural areas re- 
quire different kinds of help. 

Most of the major industrial areas 
are in the East and Midwest. De- 
troit is the largest city on the list. 
Others include such familiar names— 
long on the problem list—as Provi- 
dence-Pawtucket, R. I.; Scranton, Erie, 
Altoona, Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton, Pa.; 
Lowell, Lawrence-Haverhill, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Evansville, Ind.; Charles- 
ton and Wheeling, W. Va. 

Democrats and Republicans today 
agree on the urgency of helping such 
areas which suffer from high unemploy- 
ment even when the rest of the country 
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Does the message on your product convey useful, understandable 
information to your customers as efficiently as this “brick wall 
i _" message” does to its special audience? These hobo's marks— 
sil wa % simple, functional and foolproof—say the police in town are 
ae friendly and the jail is good for a night’s lodging (even though 
oe it does have a rockpile). But, you may think, getting information 
jor to hobos and getting it to your customers are two entirely 
sat i" different things. 
oe getting 
n’t But are the basic purposes really so different? You want a mark, 
ng the messa ge stamping or label that immediately identifies your product, 
ot signals its advantages and tells how to reorder it . . . that is 
st. readable now and a year from now . . . that creates the feeling 
. across that you’re a modern company with fresh ideas. And most 
important, you want it to do all these things as economically 
as as possible. 
Je- 
st. This job your products ave of conveying information deserves 
oe your careful attention. Ii often decides the sale, creates a mental 
vi- picture of your company, «ffects the use of your product. If 
ie, you'll tell us what you want your products to say, we can 
a.: provide the machine, type, ink and method to do the job 
d- effectively and economica'ly. We’ve done it for every industry 
es- and have learned something every day since 1911. 
Markem Machine Co., Keene 33, N. H. 
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You can actually stop rust by applying 
Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer 
over the sound rusted metal after removing 
rust scale and loose rust. Its specially proc- 
essed fish oil vehicle penetrates rust to bare 
metal. And with the Rust-Oleum New 
Color Horizons system you can stop rust 
and beautify as you protect in a wide array 
of smart new colors. Rust-Oleum, in 
its various systems, resists moisture, sun, 
fumes, heat, weathering, chemicals, etc., to 
last and last. In using Rust-Oleum you have 
assurance that it has been proved by indus- 
trial leaders for over thirty-five years on 
steel girders, tanks, bridges, metal sash, 
pipes, machinery, fences, equipment, etc. 
See how Rust-Oleum can save you time, 
money, and metal. Rust-Oleum Industrial 
Distributors in all principal cities maintain 
complete stocks for industrial users. Home- 
owners will find Rust-Oleum featured at 
nearby paint, hardware, lumber, and de- 
partment stores. For complete information 
and color charts—write for your free copy 
of ‘New Color Horizons.” 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2419 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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is booming. But they differ in prescrib- 
ing the cure. 

e Who’s to Run It?—For example, the 
Douglas bill creates a new independent 
agency, the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration, to run the program, while 
the Dirksen bill would make the Com- 
merce Dept. responsible, through a sub- 
division. In each case, the President 
would directly name the administrator. 
¢ Plant Loans—As last year, Douglas 
calls for $200-million worth of loans to 
build, expand, or convert industrial 
plants, half in industrial areas and half 
in predominantly rural areas. Dirksen 
merely asks $75-miliion for industrial 
areas, but this is $25-million more than 
his earlier bills had asked. 

The two bills make both private and 
public applicants eligible for loans, 
though experts on Capitol Hill aren’t 
sure whether the language would let 
manufacturers apply directly or would 
require them to apply through state or 
local governments or private community 
development companies. 

Douglas specifies that loans are to 
be granted for machinery and equip- 
ment “in exceptional cases.” Without 
such a qualification, Pres. Eisenhower 
in his veto message last year called such 
loans “unwise and unnecessary.” Dirk- 
sen’s bill prohibits this kind of loan. 
Neither bill would allow anyone to bor- 
row for working capital. 

Douglas would allow loans of up to 
65% of the cost of a plant; Dirksen, 
up to 35%. Douglas would require the 
state or local government or the private 
development company to put up at 
least 10%; Dirksen, 15%. However, 
Douglas would allow federal loans to 
run only 25 years, while Dirksen now 
accepts a 30-year term. 
¢ Other Forms of Aid—Both Douglas 
and Dirksen call for $100-million in 
loans for water mains, sewerage systems, 
and other public facilities. Dirksen 
would channel this aid through an ex- 
isting program of the Housing & Home 
Finance Agency. 

Douglas also proposes $75-million in 
outright grants for communities that 
can’t afford to borrow the money to 
make themselves more attractive to in- 
dustry. 

Both bills offer technical aid, such as 
studies of an area’s economic resources; 
Douglas calls for $7.5-million for this 
purpose, and Dirksen for $3.5-million. 

The Douglas bill also offers $10-mil- 
lion of federal subsistence payments 
to workers who are retraining for new 
kinds of work while Dirksen proposes 
$1.5-million of help to agencies that are 
doing the training. 


Hl. Will It Work? 


Even the most ardent advocates of 
aid for depressed areas admit it won’t 
work miracles overnight. Some critics 


find fault with the stress on new man- 
ufacturing plants as a source of jobs. 
They consider this unrealistic in view 
of the lack of growth of manufacturing 
jobs, nationally. Even if this trend 
should change, they say, it would be 
better economics to put new plants in 
the most efficient locations, regardless 
of such factors as the level of unem- 
ployment elsewhere. 

Other objectors see no effective safe- 

guard against piracy—depressed areas 
luring existing plants away from pros- 
perous areas with the help of federal 
money. The Douglas bill would pro- 
hibit relocation that results in “sub- 
stantial detriment to the area of original 
location by increasing unemployment,” 
but critics doubt that the language is 
strict enough or even that it is 
enforceable. 
e What Can Be Done—Among the 
backers of the Douglas bill, no miracles 
are expected. Says William R. Davlin, 
Pennsylvania’s Secretary of Commerce: 
“Financial inducements can’t endow an 
area with economic resource factors 
that it must have to sustain new indus- 
trial growth. But, to the extent that an 
area does have advantages—such as near- 
ness to market, labor, transportation 
facilities—financial inducements can be 
important.” 

Don Crislip, executive director of the 
West Virginia Industrial & Publicity 
Commission, agrees with this conserva- 
tive view. He says ruefully that the 
towns in his state that are hit hardest 
are the ones with the worst locations 
for manufacturing. 

Davlin, encouraged by the nearness 
of many Pennsylvania areas to New 
York or Midwest markets, says a federal 
program would enable the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Authority to 
get more mileage out of its funds for 
loans to new plants in critical economic 
areas. In contrast, Crislip expects that 
West Virginia’s gain would be chiefly 
in the loans for public facilities; many 
communities in that state now can’t 
afford to get themselves in shape to 
catch a manufacturer’s eve. 
¢ Other Ideas—The points in the de- 
pressed area bills aren’t the only solu- 
tions that are proposed. Planning con- 
sultants such as Melvin R. Levin of 
Cambridge, Mass., have found that 
nothing short of outmigration would 
help some areas they have studied, but 
politicians have not publicly welcomed 
this idea. 

Douglas’ own task force report 
to Kennedy before inauguration recom- 
mended a number of other short- 
and long-term aids. The President en- 
dorsed one of them last weekend in 
ordering greater distribution of surplus 
food to needy areas, but he is expected 
to want more thorough study of such 
long-range programs as regional devel- 
opment authorities. END 
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ERRORS RISE AS COMFORT DIES 


And they rise rapidly. One study revealed, for example, 
that bank clerks made 50 per cent more errors when 
the temperature was 90 than they did when it was 68. 


Nor is this a propensity peculiar to banking people. 
Everyone—industry vice president, stenographer, pay- 
roll clerk or production worker—is equally vulnerable 
to the adverse effects of heat and humidity. 

Medical science explains it this way: at temperatures 
above 68, the body must use more of its blood for 
cooling and there’s consequently less available for 
the brain. 


But regardless of reasons, the results are obvious... 





Request portfolio of information on 
Dunham-Bush, producer of the in- 
foe | dustry’s most complete line of air con- 
oe ditioning, refrigeration, heating and 
oa specialized heat transfer products. 


and all bad...because any error by any employee 
costs his company money. And, almost without excep- 
tion, the sum total of such errors—even in just one 
season—exceeds the cost of an adequate air condition- 
ing system. 


And not to be overlooked in evaluating the contribution 
of air conditioning are such plus factors as improved 
morale, reduced absenteeism and increased production. 


If control of costs, improvement of quality or increase 
of output is part of your responsibility, it will pay you 
to learn more about air conditioning—increasingly a 
necessity. 





DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. 


WEST HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


SALES OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











ALFRED WIDNER and his family live 


in a ghost mining camp in Harlan County, 
Ky., where he used to work in the mines. 


FAMILY FARE 


is a little better than at the neighbors’ because Widner draws a $72 


monthly unemployment check. Widner, a World War II veteran and one of the liberators 
of Dachau concentration camp, lost his four-rroom GI home after the mines were closed. 


How to Live With Bad Times 


Dejected, dispirited, and humbled. 
Those are tolerably good words to de- 
scribe a place like Eastern Kentucky, 

he Affluent Society” is a book 
title and nothing more. It is a place 
that has to be seen to be wholly be- 
lieved, because it isn’t the kind of 
America that most Americans know 
anything about. 

America is supposed to be a place of 
two-car families, all-electric kitchens, 
rumpus rooms, paid vacations, and Mar- 
tini talk 

It isn’t supposed to be a place where 
unemployment ranges from 8% _ to 
nearly 25% cf the labor force and 
where a large proportion of that labor 
force is chronically underemployed, and 
per capita income is as low as $314 a 
vear. It isn’t supposed to be a place 
where children go to bed hungry, where 
tens of thousands of families stay alive 
on government food handouts of dried 


where ““The 


COMMISSARY (below) flourished until mechanization began to 
take over many mining jobs. Unemployed miners Martin Carmack 
(left), Widner, and Clyde Hughes (right) revisit the old store. 
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milk and rice, where thousands of 
women each year give birth to babies 
unattended often by even a midwife. 
¢ Potential Paradise—Eastern Kentucky 
is larger than New Jersey. Its tier of 
32 counties stretches 200 miles from 
the Ohio River on the north to the 
Tennessee border on the south. About 
650,000 people live there. 

They live in high country. It is part 
of the Southern Appalachian chain. 
The land is heavily forested. There are 
immense mineral resources—known re- 
serves of more than 50-billion tons of 
bituminous coal, high-grade clays, oil, 
natural gas, and chemically valuable 
limestone and sandstone. There is 
abundant water, and natural beauty. 

It is a region, in short, that might 
be a flourishing industrial area or a rich 
vacation land. But it is neither. It is a 
“depressed area” by any criteria. 

The area’s “fertility ratio” —children 


per 1,000 females aged 20 to 44— 
ranges between 900 and 1,200. (The 
U. S. ratio a few years ago was 480.) 
With such an output of babies, the re- 
gion might have become densely popu- 
lated. Instead, its population is de- 
clining because of mass migration that 
commenced 20 vears ago and so far has 
involved 500,000 people. 

e Life-Long Problems—Eastern Ken- 
tucky has been in this shape almost 
from the beginning. The Kentucky set- 
tlers of the 18th and early 19th Cen- 
turies were looking for agricultural 
lands, not mountain retreats. They 
settled in the Eastern counties only 
after the desirable lands of the Blue- 
grass and Western Kentucky had been 
gobbled up. 

From a subsistence standpoint, life 
in the mountains in those first years 
probably was not too bad. But the 
settlers could not anticipate the effects 


BATHHOUSE (right) at mine near Kenvir where Widner worked 
in 1948—his last regular job—is closed and shuttered. Most of its 
former patrons have migrated to other mines, or to the city. 
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PERSONNEL office, where Widner goes 
job hunting, has nothing to offer. Un- 
employed miners have trouble getting jobs 
due to their lack of skill in other fields. 


UNEMPLOYMENT check is picked up at 
Kenvir post office (below). At nearby Camp 
I, only 25 families remain of the 1,000 that 
populated the settlement 12 years ago. 














What do butter and rubber have in common? 





The answer: Ail are protected, separated or made with the aid of Patapar® 
Vegetable Parchments and Paterson Custom Made Papers. 


Write to our Product Development Department about 
the application of Patapar to your product or process. 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER COMPANY 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 









Newton’s Law: When two inelastic bodies of equal mass, 
' traveling toward each other at like speeds, 
collide, both bodies come to rest with com- 
plete absorption of energy. 


HE above diagram illustrates the fundamental 

law of impact upon which is based the Cham- 
bersburg IMPACTER, the tool which has revo- 
lutionized drop forging and, through the Ceco- 
matic Process, made possible the automatic pro- 
duction of forgings in closed dies. It may hold 
| potentialities for you. Upon request, a qualified 
representative will call. Write today. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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130 Regions 


WHAT IS THE 
IMPACTER ? 


Heart of the Cecomatic 
Forging Process, the 
IMPACTER, origin- 
ated and developed 
by Chambersburg En- 
gineering Company, 
is arevolutionary type 
of forging hammer.In 
it, the forging stock 
is struck simultane- 
ously from opposite 
sides. There is no 
shock, no vibration; 
the metal is worked 
more thoroughly.. No 
unusual skill is re- 
quired in its operation. 





of isolation, which soon set in. State 
subsidies for roads, rivers, and rail im- 
provements in the 19th Century were 
concentrated in the Bluegrass counties. 
The region became a sort of backwoods 
Tibet, sealed off from the mainstream 
of the developing American civilization. 
¢ First Hope—Then, in the 1890s, it 
was discovered that the Eastern coun- 
ties were enormously rich in coal and 
timber, and capital began to pour in to 
exploit these resources. Coal and steel 
companies gobbled up the mineral and 
timber lands. They built railroads to 
haul out the coal. They imported 
miners to teach the mountaineers how 
te dig it. They built company towns 
and company stores, and established 
company schools. 

The coal poured out of the moun- 
tains to the nation’s industrial centers. 
The mountains were stripped of their 
timber. But the money poured out, 
too. None of it stayed except for the 
miners’ wages. 

The coal created employment in 
many of the counties and also created 
a situation of total economic depend- 
ence. No other industries arose. ‘There 
was work only when the pits were 
running. 

This is about the situation today. 

In 11 counties, mining jobs account for 
up to 80% of the employment. 
e Federal Aid—The depressed areas 
legislation now in Congress may help 
some. John Whisman, director of the 
Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning 
Commission, is not too optimistic. The 
principal feature of the Douglas bill is 
a large loan fund for industrial develop- 
ment. It is not likely that Eastern Ken- 
tucky will gain much because of its 
underdeveloped status. 

Even with the incentive of low-cost 
loans, industries are not going to locate 
in areas that lack many of the basic 
services—highways, water, flood control, 
schools, hospitals—although the state is 
expected to start the first decent high- 
way in the region this spring. 

Whisman would like to bring in 
technical teams to teach the farmers 
how to improve their croplands, how 
to raise hogs and chickens, how to im- 
prove their diet, and help set up in- 
dustries. Whisman points out that in 
the past seven years, the government 
spent nearly $200-million in welfare 
funds in the region. This doesn’t in- 
clude highway or health or educational 
subsidies, or the costs of keeping 160,- 
000 people on the surplus food rolls. 

In the long run, it probably is going 
to be necessary to take steps to encour- 
age an even greater migration from the 
area. Even with government help, East- 
ern Kentucky’s emergence into the 
mainstream of American life will be a 
slow process. Without government 
help, it probably will never cease to be 
a dependent and depressed region. END 
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electronics sells the engineering team... 
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electronics 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BOX SCORE! 


Circulation: 52,286 

Editorial: 3,487 pages in 1960 
electronics Buyers’ Guide: 648 advertis- 
ers make 53rd issue of electronics (EBG) 
the “electronics Social Register." 

Costs: $980 a page (13 time rate, B&W) 


.../n Research © Design e 


Production and Management 


As any electronics manufacturer will tell you, in the electronics market you 
must sell a buying team. This is the big difference! Engineering trained 
electronics men work in research, design, production or management. The 
electronics man may wear one, two, three or four hats, working in any 

or in all of the four areas. And electronics is edited to interest and influence 
the electronics man. Like manufacturers’ salesmen, your advertising in 
electronics sells the buying team. Works harder. Sets up more sales. Effectively 
penetrates today’s fast-changing, highly competitive electronic market. 0.23 


@ DA McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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SRS ca Be eee sia eases 

Major companies throughout the country 
have told us that no other hotel offers so 
many advantages for a business gather- 
ing. World-famous, it is an attraction to 
all your personnel. Excellent meeting and 
banquet facilities accommodate groups 
from 10 to 1000. Deluxe rooms and park- 
ing for over a thousand cars. Complete 
privacy away from big city hub-bub yet 
just 30 minutes from Los Angeles. Send 
for our booklet and learn about the 20 
acre setting for business activities at 
Disneyland Hotel. 


a resort hotel that’s perfect for 

your next family vacation, too! 

WRITE TO DISNEYLAND HOTEL, 
SUITE B, ANAHEIM, CALIF 





There's a 


TIFFANY °STAND 


that's best for your purpose 






MODEL 5002 


GREATEST ALL 
PURPOSE, com- 
pletely safe, 
Stand for costly 
office machines. 


Adjustable open top... 
noise-escape hatch. Castings cover 
retractable casters; anchor firmly on floon 





For further information 
write Dept.BW 


TIFFANY°STAND CO. 


* St.Louis 5, Mo. 





7350 Forsyth 








UNMATCHED 


Advertisers have placed more pages of 
business and industrial advertising in Busi- 
ness Week than in any competing maga- 


zine for 23 consecutive years. 
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NEW PRODUCTS: 





New Gears for Complex Jobs 










Cam forces teeth 
of flexible gear 
to mesh at top 
and bottom 

with rigid gear. . . 






Flexible gear 





gear 


As cam rotates, 
flexible gear 
changes shape, 
engages rigid 
gear in different 
places — causing it 
to turn slowly... 


After 20 turns 
of cam, for 
instance, rigid 
gear has made 
only half a 
complete 
revolution. 





An unusual gear system based on a 
new principle and using only three com- 
ponent parts may soon be handling a 
whole raft of industrial jobs. Developed 
by United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos- 
ton, the so-called Harmonic Drive al- 
ready has been used by the military. * 

Traditionally, gears for transmitting 
mechanical force have been made as 
rigid as possible in order to stand up 
under stress. United Shoe’s system, by 
contrast, uses at least one rigid and one 
flexible gear—and the flexible gear con- 
tinuously changes shape (diagram). 

The Harmonic Drive is supposed to 
deliver as much torque or turning force 
as larger, heavier, and more complex 
equipment. It achieves gear ratios a: 
high as 100 to 1 or even 1,000 to 1. 
With a few additional parts, still higher 
ratios are possible. 

In simplest form, the system consists 
of two gear rings and a rotating ball- 
bearing cam, as shown in the diagrams. 
The outer ring is made of rigid metal, 
with teeth on the inside edge. The inner 
ring is flexible metal and has teeth on 
the outside edge. However, the inner 
gear has two (in some cases, more than 
two) fewer teeth than the rigid one. 
¢ How It Works—The mechanism 
works like this: The inner, flexible ring 
is held fixed so that it cannot rotate, 
while the outer ring is free to rotate. 
When the cam revolves at high speed, 
the ends pass on two opposite points of 
the flexible ring, stretching it into an 
ellipse. The flexible ring constantly 


changes shape as the cam ends hit it in 
different places, producing a wave-like 
motion. At the peaks of the waves, the 
inner ring engages the outer ring, turn- 
ing it a tiny bit in the same direction. 

For every complete revolution of the 
cam, the outer ring will advance only 
two teeth. So, if the outer gear has 
200 teeth and the inner ring 198 teeth, 
then the inner ring makes one full turn 
for every 100 turns of the cam. This 
results in a gear ratio of 100 to 1. 

Two other configurations are possi- 
ble: The rigid gear ring can be held 
fixed and the flexible one left free. Or, 
if in some application, you want only a 
very slight gear reduction, you can hold 
the cam fixed, and have the flexible gear 
drive the rigid one. 

In typical military applications, the 
Harmonic Drive will gear down high- 
speed motors to permit slow and pow- 
erful control of a heavy turret mecha- 
nism, such as a radar tracking antenna 
or a gun turret on a ship or tank. The 
drive unit has no free play, so it can’t 
backlash and interfere with smooth and 
precise guidance of the turret. 
¢ Industrial Applications—The new 
mechanism also has many possible in- 
dustrial applications. Right now, en- 
gineers are experimenting with it in 
aircraft controls, helicopter rotors, ma- 
chine tool drives, gas turbine gear re- 
ducers, and heavy motor operations. 

One of the most significant advan- 
tages of the drive is that it can transmit 
force through a sealed container with- 
out penetrating the seal. This is ac- 
complished bv constructing the device 
with the rigid ring inside the flexible 
one, placing both inside the container, 
and then using part of the container 
shell itself to press the flexible ring and 
send the wave through it. In this adap- 
tion, a Harmonic Drive could be used 
to control pump and valve systems in 
petroleum and chemical plants. 

Another advantage that United Shoe 
cites for its new gear system: There is 
little wear on the gear rings, since rela- 
tive velocity between them is always 
very low and load is distributed on two 
sides at once. 
¢ Production—United Shoe expects to 
widen its own production of the Har- 
monic Drive, which is on a custom 
basis, as it develops new applications 
over the next few years. The company 
already has licensed at least three other 
companies to make the drive—Bendix 
Corp.; Western Gear Corp., Los An- 
geles; and Airborne Accessories Corp., 
Hillside, N. J. Bendix already has come 
up with a commercial application; it has 
developed a Harmonic Drive servo- 
mechanism for Boeing 707 jets. END 
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THE TREND 





The New Administration Gets a Fast Start 


Pres. Kennedy got the new Administration off to 
a fine beginning this week. His eloquent and stirring 
inaugural address served notice on the world that a 
new generation was taking command—a generation 
“tempered by war, disciplined by a hard and bitter 
peace.” The point of view expressed by the speech, 
however, was not new; indeed, its nobility and 
strength derived from a rededication to the prin- 
ciples that animated the American Revolution. 

For, as the President said, the revolutionary be- 
liefs for which our forebears fought are still at 
issue around the globe—particularly “the belief that 
the rights of man come not from the generosity of 
the state but from the hand of God.” 

It was a tough and proud statement. To his fel- 
low Americans, Kennedy said: Don’t ask what your 
country can do for you, but what you can do for 
your country. To our friends in other countries, he 
said: Don’t ask what America will do for you, but 
what you and we can do for the freedom of man. 
And to the Communists, he said this country was 
prepared to pay any price, bear any burden, “to 
assure the survival and the success of liberty.” 

The speech was tough—but not truculent. It put 
the Communists on notice that we were going to 
continue to strengthen our defenses, that we were 
simply not going to “tempt them with weakness”; 
but it let them know that our aims were pacific, if 
theirs were. It made clear that arms control has 
become an urgent necessity. Both sides, said Ken- 
nedy, are “rightly alarmed by the spread of the 
deadly atom,” yet both are “racing to alter that 
uncertain balance of terror that stays the hand of 
mankind’s final war.” To prevent that horrible war, 
he urged, let’s start again—“remembering that 
civility is not a sign of weakness, and sincerity is 
always subject to proof.” 

This was a tight and well-thought-out speech, and 
its eloquent phrases will live a long time. But it 
was—and this is not meant to fault it—a speech of 
principles, of over-all philosophy; it was not a State- 
of-the-Union message, not a blueprint for action. 

Translating the principles into action will be the 
task of the days—and years—ahead—hbeginning 
with the State-of-the-Union message that Kennedy 
plans to deliver next week. Kennedy’s first week’s 
work showed that he is not going to think of 
principles as a substitute for action. This week he 
quickly went about the job of completing the organi- 
zation of his Administration, thinking through for- 
eign policy and defense problems with his chief 
advisers, getting more food to the distressed areas. 

In all that he has done, Kennedy has been blessed 
with the luck of the Irish. He will need that luck 
as he moves to strengthen the nation, rebuild 
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our alliance, and frustrate the enemies of liberty. ; 

There are certain to be hard trials ahead. No 
doubt, there will be times of discouragement and 
disillusionment. The new President will not always 
find the country so united behind him. But let us | 
hope that we can all keep something of that pride 
the new President has stirred up—that discovery, 
put so beautifully and powerfully by Robert Frost, 
that “something we were withholding left us weak 
until we found out that it was ourselves we were 
withholding from our land of living... .” 

An old poem, a new beginning. 


Protecting the Public 


When Arthur J. Goldberg took office as Secretary 
of Labor, last week, the first thing he had to deal 
with was the New York harbor strike. As it hap- | 
pened, this was highly symbolic. For the tie-up of 
rail and barge traffic in New York puts a sharp focus 
on what is rapidly emerging as the central problem 
of labor relations in our times: the necessity of pro- 
tecting the public from repeated injury and harass- 
ment as a byproduct of labor disputes. 

In the New York strike, less than 700 tugboat 
and barge workers were directly involved. The main 
issue in the dispute itself was the possibility that 
60 jobs might be eliminated if the employing rail- 
roads could show that they were unnecessary. But 
by throwing picket lines around the railroad yards 
and terminals, the harbor workers managed to 
strand 100,000 commuters and choke off the move- 
ment of vital freight to the metropolitan market. 

The reason they could do this was that most 
railroad workers refused to cross their picket lines. 
There is machinery for handling railroad labor dis- 
putes and heading off strikes, but technically this 
was no strike, and so the machinery was bypassed. 

Both Congress and the new Administration should 
now consider carefully whether the technical points 
of labor law that allowed a handful of men to tie 
up a great city should be amended. But there is | 
an even larger principle involved. Increasingly, 
labor and management in their disputes have been 
relying on the exhaustion of the public’s patience 
rather than the exhaustion of their adversaries’ 
strength to bring a settlement. Increasingly, the 
tactics adopted by both sides have hurt the innocent 
bystander rather than the opponent. 

This problem is one that the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration will have to face squarely if it hopes to set 
labor relations on a healthy track in the next four 
years. There are no easy answers to it, but the 
starting point in the search for an answer is to 
recognize just what the problem is. 
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